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N  a  former  article*  we  noticed,  very  briefly,  the  contents  of 
the  Hiftory  of  Somerfet.  But  we  did  not  omit  to  mention 
the  work  in  ftrong  terms  of  recommendation. ,  We  fpoke  from 
Ae^cleareft  cohviftjion  pf-  its  merits  ;  and  we  promifed  to  bring 
the  wrjter  forward,  on  fome  future  occafion,  as  a  naturalifty  an 
ontiquariany  a  topographery  a  biogra^hefy  and  a  genealogiji  \  alTured 
that  our  readers,  would  unite  with  iis  in  opinion,  that  Mr.  C0I-* 
linfon,  difplayed  in  thefe  feveral  charafters,  would  gain  applaufe 
from  the  public  at  large,  whilft  he  received,  in  his  own  county, 
the'moft  unequivocal  teftimonies  of’ approbation  and  of  grati¬ 
tude.  ,  Our  promife  we  hope  now*  to  fulfiL  But  it  is  'with 
aching  hearts  that  we  again  open  thefe  elegant  volumes  to  per¬ 
form  our  critical  engagement. — Cold  was  that  public,  ungrate-* 
ful  was  that  county,"  to  a  gentleman  well  meriting  every  ^atten¬ 
tion.  .  Amidft.this  'general  negleft,  the  author  was  labouring 
under  the  prefTure  .of  difeafe  ;  and,  liis  fpirits  broken,  his  ftrengtn 
cxhaufted,  he  funk  into  the  grave— not  thefirft  vidim  to  a  pro- 
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vincial  hiftory !  Many  years  had  he  confumed  in  this  arduous 
cntcrprizc.  He  had  injured  his  fortune — he  had  impaired  his 
conftitution :  but  his  labours  were  now  paft.  The  moment  of 
publication  was  arrived :  he  looked  to  this  moment  with  an  eye 
of  fanguine  expectation.  And  fome  little  rccompence  he  might 
have  humbly  claimed! — How  vain  are  the  hopes  of  man!^ — •  I 
But  we  procee'd  to  our  extraCls ;  firft  from 

The  Natural  History. 

*  In  vegetable  and  animal  produflions  Somerfetfhire  Is  by  no  means 
deficient:  the  hills,  plains,  vallies,  rivers,  and  feas,  abound  with 
,  commodities  ufeful  to  .mankind,  and  adequate  to  the  neceffary  wants 
of  life.  The  vallies,  whether  difiributed  into  meads,  pafture,  or  | 
tillage,  are  in  general  very  rich ;  and  many  of  the. hills,  a  few  years 
lince  unacquainted  with  the  plough,  are  now,  by  the  improvements 
in  hufbandry,  brought  to  fuch  a  (late  of  cultivation,  as  to  produce 
large  crops  of  grain.  Hemp,  flax,  teazels,  and  woad,  are  cultivated 
in  confideiablc  quantities.  The  plains  are  'remarkable  for  their 
luxuriant  herbage,  particularly  the  moors,  on  which  arc  fattened 
great  numbers  of  nearly  the  largeft  cattle  in  England.  The  chcefe 
made  In  this  county  is  efteemed  remarkably  fine,  and  in  diilant  parts 
is  produced  as  one  of  the  dainties  of  the  table.  The  (beep  are  gene¬ 
rally  of  the  fmaller  kind ;  the  Mendtp  mutton  is  well  known  for  its 
peculiar  fwxetnefs. — The  hills  produce  various  forts  of  valuable  ore: 
in  thofeof  Mendip  are  dug  immenfe  quantities  of  lead  and  lapis  la- 
liminwiSf  and  fome  copper.  1  he  Quantock  Hills,  alfo,  produce  lead 
and  copper ;  the  Broadndd  downs,  and  other  wilds,  have  their  mines 
of  calamine:  andiron  ore  has  been  found,  though  little  worked,  in 
Various  parts  of  the  county ;  on  the  rocks  near  Porlock,*filver  in  imall 
quantities  ii  dlfcoverable.  The  coal  mines  in  the  northern  part,  are 
valuable  treafures  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  fupply  ^reat  part  of  the 
cities  of  Bath  and  Eritlol  with  moft  excellent  fuel.  The  former  c  ty 
has,  in  great  meafure,  been  raifed  by  the  fine  freeftbne  of  its  neigh¬ 
bouring  quarries.  The  rocks  on  the  coaft  contain  marble,  alabalkr, 
and  talk;  and  thofe  in  the  inland  parts *are  generally  com pofed  of 
limellone,  and  abound  with  pyrites,  fpar,  lava,  and  curious  petri- 
fadfions.  On  hjend:p  are  found  the  green  foliaceous  talk  with  fmall 
fpangles,  brown  elafmis,  brown  pellucid  felenitoe,  fbright  oligoeira, 
dull  white  arthrodium,  with  a  variety* of  fpais  and  cryltals.’ 

In  this  manner  our  author  proceeds  through  twenty-one 
pages  of  his  introduftion ;  nor  has  he  omitted  to  interweave 
many  curious  particulars  in  natural  hiftory  with  the  whole  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  work.  No  provincial  writer  can  lay  claim  to  a 
place  above  Mr.  Collinfon  in  this  department.  But 

The  Antiquities 

were  Mr.  Collinfcn’s  favourite  ftudy.  'Here  he  muft  rank 
high,  particularly  among  ,Roraan  antiquaries*  ^-We  are  at  a 
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lofs  wliither  to  direct  our  attention,  in  order  to  convey  to  our 
readers  feme  notion  of  his  mode  of  inveftigation.  As  we  pur- 
fuc  the  track  of  the  author  amidft  Roman  camps  and  roads,  wc 
arc  pleafed  ,with  his  accuracy — we  admire  his  learning  and 
ingenuity.  Accident  leads  us  to  lyekbejler  ( Vol.  III.  p.  298). 

*  Its  Roman  name  was  Ifchalis ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  moft  emi¬ 
nent  ftations  that  people  pofTcfled  in  all  thefe  parts.  It  was  by  them  , 
environed  with  a  ftrong  wall  and  deep  ditch,  which  originally  was 
filled  with  water  from  the  river.  Its  form  was  an  oblong,  ftanding 
upon  the  oblique  points  of  the  compafs,  the  foffe-road  paffing  through 
it  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  The  veftiges  both  of  the  wall  and  the  ditch  • 
are  in  many  places  dill  discernible,  the  former  being  regularly  com- 
pofed  of  done  and  brickwork  intermingled.  The  ditch  on  the  N.W. 

^  fide  forms  a  road  anciently  called  Zerde,  now  Yard-Lane,  whence 
it  runs  through  the  Friary-Garden,  and,  turning  the  ahgle^,  erodes 
the  foffe  and  the  gardens  at  the  back  part  of  the  town,  where  the 
wall  is  frequently  difeovered  by  the  gardeners.  Near  it  have  been 
found,  in  almod  every  period,  Roman  hypocauds  and  bathy,  gold, 
filver,  and  copper  coins,  urns,  lachrymds,  telTelated  pavements,’ 
&c.  &c. - In 

The  Topography 

Mr.  Collinfon  draws  the  outlines  of  every  parifli  with  peculiar 
accuracy,  and  enters  into  a  very  minute  ‘account  of  the  lands 
which  it  contains  ;  fpecifies  the  number  and  ntocs  of  its  villages, 
hamlets,  and  villas  5  and  deferibes  the  church,  and  every  mo¬ 
nument  worthy  notice.  A  fpecimen  of  parochial  defeription 
may  be  extra£led  from  any  page  of  the  topography  to  the  au- 
'  thor’s  advantage :  • 

‘  Riflon  is  three  miles  ead  from  Taunton,  on  the  river  Tone,  which 
divides  this  pariih  from  .Mpnkton  and  Creech  St.  Michael,  and  Has 
over  it  a  courKy  bridge.  The  whole  parifli  contains  about  one  thou- 
fand  acres,  and  the  lands  are  nearly  equally  divided  between  pafture 
and  tillage.  A  mile  S.  E.  of  the  church  is  the  tithing  of  Henlade, 
in  which  is  the  feat  of  Robert  Protlor  Anderdon,  Efq.  very  plea- 
fantly  fituated  near  the  turnpike-road  from  Taunton  to  London,  by 
way  of  Salifbury.  The  church  (dedicated  to  St.  George)  is  a  fmall, 
but  venerable  ancient  edifice,  confiding  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  fouth 
‘  aide,  all  covered  with  tile.  At  the  wed  end  is  an  old  tower,  56  feet 
high,  cmbellidied  with  many  Gothic  pinnacles  at  the  angles ;  but  the 
top  is  quhe  plain,  and  apparently  never  finilhed  according  to  the 
original  plan.  This  tower  contains  a  clock  and  three  bells.  The 
font  is  very  ancient,  lined  with  lead,  and  fupported  by  five  Gothic 
pillars.  The  fouth  aifle  is  the  property  of  Robert  Proftor  Ander¬ 
don,  Efq.  Here  are  the  remains  of  an  old  crofs  done.’— (Vol.  III. 
PP.  288,  289)., 
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wc  might  produce  a  great  number  of  inftances  of  good  writing; 
in  which  the  lines  bf  charadlers  are  drawn  with  diftlnclncfs,  and 
the  colouring  is  often  ftrong  and  vivid.  The  ciiy  o:  bath  will 
furnilh  us  with  fevcral  eminent  perfons : 

*  The  memorable  yohn  Hales,  who  was  for  his  learning  flyled  Tke 

Walking  Library,  was  born  in  the  parifli  of  St.  James,  in  the  year 
158^,  and  was  educated  in  the  city  grammar-fchool.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  was  fent  to  Corpus  Chrifti  College,  in  Oxford,  and  in 
160J,  by  the  intereft  of  Sir  Henry  Savile,  who  became  the  patron 
of  his  rifing  learning,  he  was  eleded  fellow  of  Merton  College  in  that 
univerfity.  In  1612,  he  was  appointed  Greek  profelTor,  and  the  fol- 
lowing  year  was  chofen  to  make  th'e  funeral  oration  of  Sir  Thoraas 
Bodley,  founder  of  the  Bodleian  library.  The  fame  year  he  was  a!fo 
admitted  fpllow  of  the  College  of  Eton.  In  1618  he  accompanied 
Sir  Dudley  Carlton,  King  James  the  FirlVs  ambaffador  to  the  Hague, 
in  the  capacity  cf  chaplain,  by  which  means  he  found  admiluon  to 
the  famous  fynod  of  Dort.  Of  the  proceedings  of  this  fynud  he 
gave  Sir  Dudley  a  particular  account*  in  a  feries  of  letters  whic^  <ire 
printed  among  his  Golden  Remains.  In  confequence  of  fome  adiitance 
which  he  had  rendered  to  Archbiihop Laud  in  his  anfwer  to  rtfher 
the  Jefuit,  he  was  in  1639  promoted  to  a  canonry  of  VVindfor,  uhich 
he  held  with  the  elleem  of  all  good  and  learned  perfons  till  the  coni- 
snencement  of  the  great  civil  war ;  when,  being  berea  ved  of  his  pofTef- 
£ons,  tick  of  an  uncharitable  world,  and  forefeeing  the  fubfequent 
troubles  of  the  times/  he  retired  from  hh  college  at  Eton  to  a  iraall 
obfeure  lodging,  where  he  remained  three  months  unknown  to  any  one, 
and  fuftained  only  by  a  little  bread  and  beer.  He  died  in  the  72d  year 
of  his  age— tranfmitung  to  future  periods  a  rtrong  reprefentation 
of  profound  and  polite  learning  laden  with  the  oppreffions  of  an 
ignominious  age.  »  . 

*  The  celebrated  Beau  Nafi  was  born  at  Swanfea,  in  1674,  and  had 
his  education  in  the  grammar-fchool  at  Caermarthen,  He  was 
thence  fent  to  Jefus  College,  in  Oxford,  with  a  view  of  his  lludying 
the  law,  but  foon  entered  into  the  army,  which  he  deemed  a  more 
aufpicious  lipe  to  difplay  his  gallantry  to  advantage.  But,  being  alfo 
difgttfted  with  this  mode  of  life,  he  gave  up  his  com  million,  ami  be¬ 
came  a  (ludent  in  the  Middle  Temple,  where,  by  the  vivacity  of  his 
manners,  the  cafe  of  his  addrefs,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  converfa- 
tion,  he  procured  a  numerous  train  of  the  moft  falhiqnable  acquaint¬ 
ance.  His  finances  running  low,  and  having  experienced  feveral 
lolTes  a^  the  gaming-table,  he  in  1704.  paid  a  vifit  to  Bath,  and  no 
fooner  arrived  than  he  was  chofen  to  fucceed  Captain  Webfter  as 
Mailer  of  the  Cercnionics.— In  his  perfon  Nalh  had  a  remarkable  ap¬ 
pearance;  being  large,  clumfy,  and  of  an  awkward  make,  his  fea¬ 
tures  har&,  and  irregularly  difpofe^*  His  drefs  alfo  was  fingular: 
be  wore  a  white  hat,  with  a  broad  brim,  furioufly  cocked  up;  and 

his 
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his  clothes  were  profufely  covered  with  tawdry  lace#  He  travelled 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fix  grey  horfes,  with  a  number  of  attendants 
on  horfcback  and  foot,  carrying  Frehch-horns  and  other  inilruments 
of  mufic.  He  died  in  1761,  and  was  interred  in  the  abbey-church.^ 


K 

Of  Mr.  Rad  (Mr.  Collinfon^s  coadjutor  in  this  work)  we 
have  room  only  for  the  following  particulars,  though  the  me¬ 
moirs*  occupy  a  confidcrable  fpace :  ^  - 

'  Of  the  learned  languages  he  was  ignorant ;  and  though  he  fre¬ 
quently  regretted  his  inferiority  to  thofe  who  were  proficients  in 
claflical  literature,  he  had  never  the  refolution  to  approach  the  great 
originals  of  antiquity.* — *  It  was  the  inltitution  (of  the. Bath  Agri¬ 
culture  Society)  that  conferred  a  greater  celebrity  on  the  name  of 
Mr.  Rack,  than  all  his  exertions  as  a  writer.  The  bare  precepts  of 
morality  have  no  very  confpicuous  influence  on  the  manners  of  man¬ 
kind;  out  fuch  an  active  inflitution  may  produce  beneficial  confe- 
qucnces  far  beyond  the  point  of  utility  to  which  it  obvioufly  afpires. 
It  may  roufe  the  rural  inhabitant  from  the  fomnolency  cf  his  repofe, 
and  urge  him  to  employ  his  time  and  talents  to  advantage  on  a  fub- 
jed  which  correfponds  with  the  notions  he  had  imbibed  from  educa¬ 
tion)  and  which  is  congenial  with  his  feelings  and  his  interefts.  It 
may  be  more  ferviceable  to  the  caufe  of  moral  happinefs,  by  ^preclud¬ 
ing  licentioufnefs  or  diflipation,  whilfl  it  calls  forth  ferious  thought, 
and  fills  up  the  languid  intervals  of  time,  than  the  whole  congeries  of 
nnanimated  inftrudtion  that  may  iflTue  from  the  pulpit  or  the  prefs. 
In  the  fupport  of  this  excellent  eilablifhment,  the  remaining  part  of 
Mr.  Rack’s  life  was  ftrenuonfly  employed:  nor  were  his  labours 
frnitlefs;  for  to  this  moment  it  flourilhes:  and  may  it  flourifli,  the 
napcrifhing  memorial  of  his  judgment,  his  benevolence,  and  his  in- 
du^ry!* — ‘  The  fale  of  his  works  was  pretty  confiderable,  particu- 
laily  that  of  his  Mentor's  Letters ;  which,  as  their  ferioufnefs  was  un¬ 
enlivened  by  any  intervening  epifodcs”  of  digrefllons,  the  author  did 
not  expeft  to  fee  very  *  extenfively  circulated.  He  was,  however, 
agreeably  furprifed  by  their  rapid  fale,  having  difpofed  of  no  lefs 
than  3000  copies  from  the  period  of  their  fir  ft  impreffion  to  the  year 
1785,  when,  in  February,  he  publiihed  a  fourth  edition,  to  which 
Was  prefixed  an  introduction,  tha^  has  been  much  admired  for  the  ele¬ 
gance  of- its  language.  One  great  caufe  of  Mentor’s  popularity  is 
the  liberal  caft  of  religious  fentiment  that  pervades  it:  and  on  every 
occafion  Mr.  Rack  (hewed  himfelf  fuperior  to  the  narrow-minded  bi¬ 
gotry  of  the  feCtarift.’— (Vol.  I.  pp*.74““82.) 


•  *  For  this  article  I  am  indebted  (fays  Mr.  Collinfon)  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Polwhele,  the  ingenious  tranflator  of  the  Idyllia  of  Theocritus, 
»nd  author  of  the  Englijh  Orator  ^  Figures  from  Nature,  Di/courfes,  Sees 
from  the  fame  ingenious  pen  the  public  arc  alfo  in  expectation  of 
fir  Hijiory  of  Devonjhirem 
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In  the  line  of 

Gemealogy 

Mr.  Collinfon  feems  to  have  facrificed  too  largely  to  family 
pride.  But  even  this  unpromifing  foil  he  has  fcattered  with 
flowers.  He  has  enlivened  the  drynefs  of  pedigrees  by  pleafant 
anecdote.  Of  the  poflefTors  of  Farley- Caftle  he  has  given  a 
very  full  and  entertaining  account.  Among  other  anecdotes  of 
the  Hungerfords,  we  are  told,  that,  ^  in  an  old  cheft  at  Farley, 

*  were  found  feveral  original  letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  of  one 

♦  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy;* 

'SIR, 

'  .1  am  very  forryc  my  occacion  will  not  permitt  mee  to  retume  to 
you  as  I  would.  1  have  not  yett  fully  fpoken  the  gentleman  I 
(ent  to  waite  upon  you  ;  when  I  (hall  doe  it  I  (hall  bee  enabled  to  bee 
more  perticular,  beinga  unwillinge  to'detaine  your  fervante  any 
longer.  W**'  my  fervicc  to  your  ladye  and  family,  I  take  leave,  and 
reft 

July  1652.  Y' affeftionatc  fervant, 

(For  my  honoured  friend, 

Mr.  Hungerford  the  elder,  at  his  houfe.  O.  Cromwell.* 

Thefe.* - 

•  Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  who  was  made  a  knight  at  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  Charles  the  Second,  fooLlhly  diffipated  all  the  eftate  of  his 
anceftors.  THe  manor  and  caftle  of  Farley  were  fold  in  1686  to  the 
family  of  Bayntun.  and  afterwards  came  to  that  of  Houlton,  in  which 
(with  fome  little  deviation  to  the  family  of  Frampton,  of  Moreton  in 
Dorfctfhirc,  by  the  marriage  of  the  heirefs  of  James  Frampton,  Efq.) 
they  have  ever  fince  continued,  being  now  the  property  of  jofeph 
Houlton,  Efq.* — *  The  ruins  of  tKc  caftle  ftand  on  the  northern  ac¬ 
clivity  of  a  rocky  hill,  embowered  with  oaks,  walnut-trees,  aud  pop¬ 
lars,  and  prefect  a  melancholy  picture  of  fallen  grcatnefs.*—(Vol.  Ill* 

PP-  3S^»  357  ) 

.  In  thefe  extraifis,  we  prefume,  we  have  given  no  obfeure  por* 
trait  of  Mr.  Collinfon  as  a  man  of  talents  and  learning* 
That  his  literary  pretcnfions  were  fcarcely  rccognifcd  by  the 
county  which  he  hath  fo  well  deferibed,  is  a  juft  fubjeft  of  regret 
— a  fubjedl  not  to  be,  refumed  without  complaint  and  indigna¬ 
tion..  Greatly,  indeed,  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that,  tafte  and  ge¬ 
nius  fhould  be  brought  , thus  low;  fubmitted  to  the  drudgery  of 
colle£ling  and  compilings  to  footh  the  little  pride  of  family^^^ 

\ 

•  We  have  obferved,  here  and  there,  a  few  inaccuracies  in  the 
language;  and  fome  very  awkward  modes  of  expreflion— 

•ptre  in  lonpo,  &c. 

flatter 
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flatter  the  vanity  of  lords  and  ’fquires ;  whilft  they,  whofe  arms 
arc  blazoned,  or  whofe  acres  are  enumerated,  mutually  envying 
each  other  the  parts  allotted  them  in  the  worlc,  receive  it,  at 
beft,  but  with  frigid  approbation.  Beyond  what  immediately 
concerns  themfelves  they  feldom  look.  How,  indeed,  can  we 
expcift  that  the  mere  readers  of  the  Daily  Advertifer,  or  the 
Reports  of  the  Bath  Agricultural  Society,  fliould  relifli  the 
beauties  of  a  landfcape,  however  pleafingly  delineated,  or  purfue 
theveftiges  of  a  ruin,  however  accurately  traced?  To  fuch 
topics  we  might  as  well  endeavour  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
deer  in  their  parks,  or  the  hunters  in  their  ftables.  Even'  in 
the  hiftory  of  their  parilh  churches  they  are  little  interefted; 
though  they  may  ftill  vifit  their  old  family  pews  by  a  fort  of  me¬ 
chanical  impulfe ;  where  the  rural  falhion,  indeed,  of  frequent¬ 
ing  churches  is  not  laughed-  out  of  countenance.  Others,  ia 
the  mean  time,  difappointed  at  the  author’s  negligence  in  (lightly 
noticing  their  names  or  families,  fparc  no  pains  in  abufing  him, 
themfelves,  and  raifing  a  party  to  ruin  his  reputation^  All  the 
terms  of  flander  that  malice  can  fuggeft  are  weak  and  inade¬ 
quate  to  their  vindidlive  fpirit.  But  the  very  merit  of  a  pro¬ 
vincial  hiftory  creates  enemies.  A  writer  ‘  hath  no  honour  in 
<  his  own  county.*  Every  difcouragcnient,  in  (hort,  attends  a 
work  of  this  defcription ;  not  only  at  its  commencement,  bat 
during  its  progrefs,  and  at  the  period  of  its  completion  and 
emiflion  into  the  world.  And  generally,  before  a  candid  public 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  appreciating  value,  the  author  is 
departed  to  that  country  where  cenfure  can  raife  no  more  the 
indignant  pang,  nor  applaufe  excite  the  blu(h  of  confcious  merit! 
That  the  gentleman  who  is  at  prefent  engaged  in  inveftigating 
a  neighbouring  eounty  ^  may  not  meet  with  a  firnilar  fate,  we 
cannot  but  ardentlv  wi(h.  And  yet,  if  we  are  not  mifinformed, 
bispropofals  have  been  treated  with  indifference,  and  his- labours 
are  repaid  by  ingratitude.  His  time,  which  was  heretofore  de¬ 
voted  to  elegant  literature,  has  been  facrificed  to  mufty  rolls 
regifters.  Amidft  refearches  the  moft  painful,  and  inquiries 
the  moft  unfatisfadtory,  his  health  has  been  injured  beyond  re¬ 
covery}  and  now,  perhaps,  at  the  eve  of  publication,  avarice 
is  bufy  in  reprefenting  the  heavy  charge  of  a  hiftory  in  folio; 
whilft  envy  anticipates  the  precious  moment  of  a  critical 
affaffination!  ' 
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Art.  II.  Primitive  Hijiory^  frem  the  Creation  to  Cadmus. .  fiy 
IViUiams.  Efq.  pp.  595.  4to.  il.  is.  Large  Paper,  in 
boards ;  Small  Paper,  los.  6d.  to  Subferibers.  Seagravc 
Chicheftcr.  1789. 

principal  pofuions  which  Mr.  Williams  endeavours 
^  to  maintain  are,  that  the  creation  recorded  by  Mofes 
is  our  folar  fyftem— that  the  plurality  of  worlds  was  an  old 
doctrine — that  the  ancient  philofophcrs  had  an  infight  into  many 
of  the  great  phenomena  of  nature — that  the  Meffiah’s  human 
Ipirit  was  inftrumental  in  the  general  creation — that  the  angels 
and  fixed  ftars  were  prior  to  this  world — that  the  world’s  con¬ 
flagration  was  held  by  the  ancients,  confiftent  with  God’s  jufticc 
and  benevolence— »that  a  divine- inftrudor  and  faviour  was  ex- 
pe£ied  by  pagans,  and  predi6ted  by  demons  and  by  Socrates— 
that  the  Chinefc  records  mention  nine  auguft  men,  probably 
Noah’s  anceftors — that  America  was  peopled  from  Sarmatia, 
Tartary,  China,  Phenicia,  Britain,  and  Norway — that  there 
are  memorials  of  the  ark  in  China— that  the  real  name  of  the 
Britifli  Arthur  was  Nathan  Leod — that  Noah’s  family  came  to 
Sennaar  from  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Tigris — and  that  Noah’s 

three  fons  had  each  a  language,  radically  different : 

*  •  / 

*  Noah’s  three  fons  (fays  our  author)  had  a  language,  in  the  maiiii 
radically  and  grammatically  different  from  one  another.  However, 
the  Celtic,  Gothic,  and  Chaldee,  became  in  various  inftances  blended 
together ;  for  the  Goths  and  Huns  have  many  Celtic  words,  many 
Chaldaic;  the  Hebrew  has  many  Celtic,  many  Gothic;  the  Celtic 
many  Phenician,  and  many  Gothic.’ — r*  That  there  was  once  a  uni- 
verfal  language,  its  opponent  Lord  Monboddo  almoft  brings  hlmfetf 
to  prove;  where  he  finds  good  rcafon  to  believe  that  all  the  lan¬ 
guages  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  a  part  of  Africa,  fprung  from  the  fame 
original.  His  objeSions  to  making  this  an  univerfal  propofition  are 
taken  from  the  Hurons  of  North’ America,  and  the  Galibi  of  South 
America ;  for  he  fays  that  the  third  language  which  he  can  depend 
.upon,  has  an  affinity  with  the  Galibi :  he  derives  it  partly  from  the 
Galibi,  partly  from  Florida ;  where,  as  he  afterwards  tells  us,  the 
.Welih  planted  a  colony.  The  Galibi  are  as  inconfiderable  as  the 
Flemmings  of  South  Wales;  fome  of'whofe  antiquated  words  arc 
derived  from  the  Celtic,  Iflandic,  Gothic,  Bohemian,  Greek,  Turkift, 

and  old  Sicilian . If  the  obfolete  words  of  a  fmall  province 

in  a  WeKh  county  are  fo  mifcellaneous,  who  can  affirm  the  language 
of  the  Galibi  to  be  fimplc  and  original  ?  Who  can  aflure  as,  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  it  doth  not  contain  both  Phenician  words  and  Chinefe; 
fome  words  reaching  them  by  means  of  voyagers  acrofs  the  AtlantJC, 
and  of  others  acrefs  the  Pacific  Ocean  f  The  diver  lilies  of  f^nl® 
that  the  fame  word  in  the  Huron  language  bears,  according  to  tone 
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.tnd  accent;  implies  that  it  came  to  America  from  the  Chinefe  Tar- 
tars.  But  we  mud  grant  that  the  language  of  his  lordihip’s  candated 
gentry  of  Nicobar  is  undoubtedly  fui  generis/  His  lordlhip  con- 
ieffes  that  the  New-Hol landers,  and  all  the  nations  found  in  a  bar¬ 
barous  date,  yet  having  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  did  not  invent,  but  by 
intercourfe  obtain  it.  But  as  all  nations  were  barbarous  at  lird,  all 
nations  mud  have  obtained  their  language  by  traduftion ;  and  art  only 
contributed  to  polilh  and  amplify  it :  though  it  is  fomewhat  mortify¬ 
ing  to  find,  that  our  invtntivc  faculty  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  can- 
dated  wits  >  above  mentioned,  voluble  as  we  mud  allow  them  to  be  in 
converfation.  But  the  truth  is,  that  thefc  facetious  geniufes  neither 
owe  their  language  to  invention,  nor  to  communication,  but  innate 
inftinft;  and  twenty  baboons,  brought  indantly  from  birth  into  as 
many  didinft  countries,  will  all  talk  the  fame  language,  and  linder- 
fiand  one  another  at  their  firft  vifit.  Indeed,  one  of  their  frateniity 
is  a  remarkable  exception;  I  mean  a  jovial  gentleman,  whofe  ho¬ 
nourable  lineage  was  fo  ancient,  that,  like  Melchifedec’s,  its  origia 
was  unknown ;  his  name  was  Silenus ;  but  his  tail  belonged  to  hit 
leathern  jerkin/ — ‘  Some  words,  ‘from  their  univerfallty,  befpeak 
thcmfelves  to  be  primitive — Carim  in  Turkilh,  like  Cartts  in  Latin, 
is  beloved;  Cam  in  Welfti,  is  to  love.  Goit in  Welfh  is  Dunxfi  at 
Mangalcr,  Deu^  which  in  Perlia  is  Genie  \  at  Mexico,  Teu.  The 
Hindon  Cam-Deo  kkms  to  be  Cham-Deus.  In  Iri(h,  GW  is  D:a\  in 
St.  Kilda,  Tta\  in  China,  Ti  or  Tia. — Tor  is  an  extenfive  word  :  it 
Cgnifies  a  high  rock  or  fummit — hence  To  opi?,  mons;  and  in  Egypt* 
Capb  Tor.  From  Tor  comes  Mam-Tor  in  Derbyfliire,  and  Torbay  iii« 
Devon  ;  which  fome  explain  tortus^  but  not  fans  tort — for  all  bays" arc 
incurvated.  Crocken-Tor  is  a  Deyonftiire  hili  *.  Chiior  is  a  famous 
city  on  a  high  hill  in  India.’ 

In 


•  We  are  here  reminded  of  Mr.  Polwhcle’s  difquifition  on  the  Ian- 
guage  of  Danmonium,  in  his  ‘  Hifiorical  Vit^s  of  De<vo^JhireJ*-^x 
work  of  which  fome  notice  was  taken  in  our  review  far  November 
laft.  The  pafiage  to  which  we  allude  may  not,  perhaps,  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  our  readers.  In  ‘  Hi dorical  Views,’  p.  160,  Mr.  Pol- 
whcle  fays,  •  In  order  to  prove  that  the  original  language  of  Dan- 
monium  was  derived  from  the  Ead,  let  us  recur  to  Ireland  and  Scot¬ 
land.  That  the  B  iiifti,  the  Irifti,  and  the  Krfe,  are  to  be  traced  to 
One  fountain,  is  univcrfally  allowed.  In  truth,  they  are  known  to 
he  dialedts  of  the  fame  language.  This  is  a  fadl  which  has  never 
been  difputed.  If,  then,  we  can  cleaily  deduce  either  the  Iri(h  or 
the  Erfe  from  the  Ead,  we  fhall  eftablifh  the^  oriental  origin  of  the 
Britilh  or  Danmonian  language.  That  there  was  an  eaftern  colony 
w  Ireland,  is  evinced  by  the  great  affinity  of  tHc  old  Irilh  with  the 
language  of  Hindoftan,  which  is  derived  from  theChaldaic.  Sir 
William  Jones  and  Colonel  Valiancy  have  prefenicd  us  w'ith  long 
lifts  of  correfponding  words  from  the  Hindoftanic  and  the  Irilh 
languages.  Sir  William  deferibes  an  eaftern  empire  by  the  name  of 
and  El R IN  is  the  ancient  name  of  Ireland.  *  And  unlefs 
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In  this  fingular  ftyle  Mr,  Williams  proceeds  through  the 
whole  work — fomctimes  acute  in  obfervation,  but  more  fre. 
quently  whimfical  in  conjecture*  The  principal  pnints  which 
he  difeuffes  in  the  remaining  part  of  his  book  are,  the  ages  of 
the  poftdiluvian  patriarchs  —  the  Egyptian  chronology  —  the 
antiquity  of  the  Titans — Britain  peopled  by  Gomerians,  Phe- 
nicians,  Trojans,  and  Goths — the  European  poflclfions  of  Ham’s 
family — and  the  laws  and  religion  of  Egypt, 

Perhaps  there  liever  appeared  a  nriore  ftrlking  inftance  of  a 
wafte  of  learning,  than  this  elaborate  work  prefents  to  our 
obfervation. 


*  (fays  Colonel  Valiancy)  there  had  been  the  clofeft  connexion  be- 

*  tween  the  original,  inhabitants  of  Eirin  of  Ireland,  and  thofc 

*  of  ancient  Iran,  it  would  have  been  impoflible  that  fo  great  an 

*  affinity  could  exift  between  the  languages  of  the  old  Irifti  and  the 

*  Sanferit.’  From  the  lifts  fubjoined,  it  appears  that  the  old  Irilh 
and  the  Sanferjt  were  almoft  one  and  the  fame  tongue.—*  In  the 

*  mean  time,  the  Erfe  tongue  differs  fo  little  from  the  Irilh,  that 

*  their  common  origin  is  plain:, they  are  both  equally  derived  from 

*  the  Eaft.  That  the  Britifh  language,  therefore,  from  its  allowed 
^  affinity  to  both,  is  alfo  oriental,  feems  to  be  a  fair  induflion.  And 

*  herlcc,  we  may  prefume,  the  origin  of  the  Danraonians  was  ori- 

^  ental.* - All  this  is  certainly  very  plaufiblc  reafoning.  Mr.  Pol- 

whele  has  only  to  prove,  that  the  old  Irifti  was  actually  a  dialed 
of  the  Sanferit ;  and  his  conclufions  are  too  forcible  to  be  refilled. 
But  we  believe  Valiancy’s  lifts  to  be  forged  for  the  Colonel’s  pur- 
pofe.  They  have  all  the  appearance  of  fabrication.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  are  free  to  oonfefs,  that  Mr.  Polwhele  need  not  be  alham  .d 
of  his  argument :  he  is  certainly  fupported  by  very  great  authorities. 
PiNKFRTON  and  Bryant  are  formidable  names;  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Jones  is  himfelf  a  hoft !  In  juftice  alfo  to  Mr.  Polwhele,  we 
muft  obferve,  that  he  lays  very  little  ftrefs  on  the  difputed  paffage 
in  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  Yet  Sir  William  Jones  is  not  inattentive  to 
this  Chronicle,  ‘  which  brings  (fays  he)  thc.firft  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
«  tain  from  Armenia ;  whilft  a  learned  writer  concludes,  with  great 

*  force,  that  both  the  Irilh  and  old  Britilh  proceeded,  feverallys 

*  fr  the  borders  of  the  Cafpian;  and  another,  that  the  Goths  or 
^  Scythians  came  from  Periia— -a  coincidence  of  conclufions,  from 

*  diferent  media,  by  perfons  wholly  unconne&ed,  which  could  fcarce 

*  have  happened,  if  not  grounded  on  folid  principles.* 


ArTi 


Ohfervatms  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond* s  PlanSy  (fc. 

Art#  III.  bbfervations  on  the  Duke  of  Richmonds  extenfive 
Plans  of  Fortification^  and  the  new  Works  he  has  been  carrying 
on  fitnce  thefe  were  fet  afide  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  1786. 
By  the  Author  of  the  Short  EJfay.  pp.  252.  Svo.  boards. 
Robinfons.  London,  ^794* 

IN  a  ftiort  preface  or  addrcfs  to,  the  reader  the  author  clearly 
alSgns  his  reafons  for  this  publication.  He  fays,  he  flattered 
himfelf  that  the  extenfive  fylletn  of  defence  for  Portfmouth  and 
Plymouth  dockyards,  by  means  of  fortifications,  was  finally  put 
to  reft  by  the  cafting  voice  of  Mr.  Speaker  Cornwall,  who,  for 
his  difinterefted  conduft  on  the  occtifion,  will  live  in  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  his  countrymen;  that,' .whilft  he  was  abroad,  it  wasy 
however,  foon  revived,  and  again  introduced  to  the  attention* 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  with  all  the  recommendatory  artifice 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and,  that  had  he  been  then 
in  England,  the  revival  of  a  meafure  fo  truly  reprehenfible  (hould 
not  have  pafled  without  tfiat  reprobation  and  expofure  it  juftly 
merited.  He  obferves,  that  the  minifter  co-operated  with  the 
fnafter-general  in  impofing  on  the  Houfe,  and  deceiving  it  into 
votes  of  money  for  the  ere£lion  of  new  works  in  efti mates  of 
the  expence  neceffary  for  completing  old  ones*.  After  charg¬ 
ing  the  houfe  with  negligence  and  inadvertence  in  allowing  it- 
'  felf  to  be  fo  impofed  on,  and  declaring  that  ^  a  wifti  to  ^ace 
S  thefe  matters  in  their  true  light,  free  from  every  fpecies  of  po- 
*  litical  difguife  or  mifreprefentation,  chiefly  give  rife  to  this 
^  publication,’  he  exprefl'es  himfelf  in  the  following  words: 

*  Such  inftances  of  inattention  in  the  reprefentative  body  of  the 
‘  people  to  things  of  fo  much  national  importance  and  expen- 
‘  diture,  are  always  much  to  be  lamented,  and  particularly  in 

'  ‘  times 

•  We  conceive  it  impoflible  for  any  honeft  EngliQiman  to  read 
this  fhort  addrefs  without  being  filled  both  with  indignation  and 
alarm ;  indignation  at  finding  that  taxes  have  been  impofed  on  him  for 
thefe  ten  years  paft  for  carrying  on  projefts,  which  the  author  clearly 
proves,  in  the  work  itfelf,  to  be  calculated  only  for  the  deftruftion 
of  the  liberties  of  the  fubjefl,  the  fubverfion  of  the  conftitution,  and 
the  fubjugaiion  of  the  ifland  itfelf.  Mr.  Pitt  is  fo  exprefsly  charged 
as  an  accomplice  of  the  mafter-gencral  in  thefe  projefls,  and  accufed 
of  having  ufed  all  the  recommendatory  artifice  and  plaufible  decep¬ 
tion  he  was  mafter  of,  to  get  them  adopted  by  parliament,  that 
onlefs  he  can  pofitively  difprove  the  fadts  mentioned  in  the  fecond 
fedlion  of  the  appendix,  he  muft  pafs  through  life  fubjeft  to  . the 
charge,  and  be  handed  down  in  the  hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  with 
regard  to  the  point  in  queftion;  the  fame  deceitful,  uninformed,  and 
Ignorant  being,  he  is  exhibited  to  be  in  this  fcieotific  and  argumeu* 
^dve  performance. 

•  « 


2^2  Ohfervatlom  $n  the  Duke  of  RichtnoruTs  Plans^ 

*  times  like  the  prefent ;  as  the  violent  advocates  for  parliament 

*  tary  reform  may  artfully  bring  them  forward,  and  invidiovjly 
‘  urge  them  as  the  ftrongeft  arguments  for  its  neceffity  that  can 

*  poffibly  be  adduced  Speaking  of  his  grace’s  plan  of  de- 
fence  for  our  Weft  India  iflands,  he  ventures  to  predift,  ‘  that 

*  a  few  years  will  thoroughly  convince  both  parliament  and  the 

*  nation,  that  it  is  founded  on  delufion,  ignorance,  and  folly, 

*  and  cannot  be  carried  into  execution  in  fuch  a  manner  as  ef- 

*  fe£lually  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  faid  to  be  intended  by  it,  un- 
‘  der  a  fum  equal,  at  Icaft,  to  ten  times  the  amount  of  the/j/, 

*  lacious  eftimate  he  prefented  to  the  Houfe  of  the  probable  ex- 

*  pence  of  completing  itf.* 

The  Short  Effay,  which  ’j/as  firft  publlflied  in  1785,  confifts 
of  four  feftioiis.  The  firft  is  on  the  modes  of  defence  beft 
adapted  to  the  fituation  and  crrcumftances  of  this  ifland 
The  fecond  is  on  the  detriment  and  mifehief  which  may  be  oc- 
cafioncd  to  dockyards  by  inveftitures  and  bombardments 

•  ♦  We  think  the  author  might  very  properly  have  left  out  the 
words  artfully  and  invidioufly,  lince  common  fenfe  readily  declares 
fuch  an  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  reprefentative  body  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  mafter-general,  in  oiir  opinion,  manifellly  repugnant 
to  the  moft  valuable  and  facred  interefls  of  the  community  at  large, 
and  the  unlimited  authority  he  has  been  exercifing,with  regard  to  pub¬ 
lic  expenditure,  on  favourite  parts  of  his  own  extenfive  and  enor- 
inoufly  expenfive  fylkm  of  fortification,  created  about  feven  yean 
ago  by  minifterial  influence,  and  ever  flnee,  in  fome  degree,  upheld 
by  the  fame,  to  be  a  much  more  powerful  argument  for  parlia- 
mentary  reform,  than  all  that  has  been  urged  by  the  aflbeiated  bodiei 
for  this  purpofe  in  the  united  kingdoms. 

f  In  the  appendix  the  author  illu Urates  the  truth  of  this  obferva- 
tion  by  a  reference  to  Fort  Monckton. 

I  The  proper  mode  of  defending  this  ifland,  in  cafe  of  invaflon, 
is  fo  clearly  and  fatisfaflorily  pointed  out  in  this  fedion,  and  in  lan¬ 
guage  fo  perfeftly  intelligible,  that  every  Engliihman,  capable  of 
reading,  ought  to  perufe  it  attentively. 

§  In  this  feftion  the  author  clearly  (hews,  that  the  idea  of  deftroy- 
ing  dockyards  by  means  of  (hells,  red-hot  (hot,  &c.  is  one  of  thofe 
which,  efcaping  all  inquiry,  at  certain  periods  fpread  abroad  with 
rapidity,  and,  like  a  panic  or  frenzy,  feize  unaccountably  cn  the 
minds  and  apprehenfions  of  mankind;  that  it  was  fuggefled  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  without  reafon,  received  without  examination, 
and  communicated  from  one  perfon  to  another  with  all  the  emphatic 
reprefentations  of  danger,  and  the  impofing  ferioufnefs  of  convidiion. 
He  proves  that  the  permanent  works  of  a  dockyard  cannot  be  much 
injured  by  a  bombardment ;  that  the  perKhable  (lores  in  them  may 
*earily,  on  the  fpur  of  an  occafion,  be  fecured  againfl  red-hot  (hot  and 
(hells ;  and  that  the  thefts  and  depredations  annually  committed  in 
the  yards  by  our  own  people  amount  to  more  than  the  damage  that 
would  be  occafioned  to  them  by  a  bombardment:  which,  however, 
has  not  hitherto  happened,  and  poillbiy  may  never  happen. 


The 
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The  third  is  on  the  enormous  expence  that  will  attend  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  thofe  extenfive  lines  of  field  fortifications  propofed  by 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  be  erected  round  his  ma- 
jefty^s  dockyards  at  Portfmouth  and  Plymouth  *.  And  the 
fourth  contains  obfervations  on  the  attack  and  defence  of  the 
aforefaid  lines;  on  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  troops 
requifite  for  defending  them  bears  to  the  military  eftablifhment 
of  this  country ;  and  on  the  probable  confequences  of  erecting 
them,  fhould  an  invafion  aftually  take  place  f-  At  the  end  of 
it  he  points  out  a  capital  miftake  of  General  Lloyd's  rcfpediirig 
the  ground  near  Gofport  lines  In  a  note  of  Ibme  length  he 
draws  a  fort  of  comparifon  between  ofFenfive  and  defenfive  ope¬ 
rations;  explains  the  caufes  of  our  failure  in  the  American  war; 
makes  obfervations  that  may  be  confidered  as  pretty  conclulive 
with  regard  to'  the  probable  iflue  of  the  prefent  conteft  with 
France,  predidis  the  fate  of  Toulon,  and  concludes  with  the 
following  remarkable  words,  which  are  deferving  of  the  moft  fc- 
rious  attention :  .  ' 
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•  This  feclion  contains  one  of  the  completed  nilitary  edimates 
that  has  ever  been  publifhed,  and  difeovers  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  works  the  mader  general  then  intended  to  creft,  the  ground 
they  were  to  be  erefted  on,  and  the  relative  expenditures  necefTary  for 
completing  them. 

•f  in  this  feftion  the  author  difeovers  not  only  a  perfeft  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  attack  and  defence,'  but  aifo  a  thorough  acquaint¬ 
ance*  with  the  advantages  and  difad  vantages  of  the  pofitions  of  the 
different  works  which  his  grace  intended  to  credt.  He  fhews,  that 
.the  madcr-generai’s  prepodwoufly  extenfive  lines  are  totally  difpro- 
portionate  to  the  military  edablilhment  of  the  country,  and  peculiarly 
calculated  for  the  fubjugation  of  this  idand,  fhould  a  ferious  invafion 
adually  take  place. — This  is  certainly  an  objeA  of  much  greater 
moment  than  even .  the  expence  of  ereftmg  them.  The  fudden  im- 
preffion  made  on  the  public  mind  by  the  Short  Eflay,  and  the  cver- 
memorable  conted  it  occafioned  between  the  nation  and  a  popular 
court,  will  probably  be  handed  down  in  the  hidory  of  the  coun* 
try.  We  may  fafely  infer,  that  the  author  of  it  has  already  faved 
tliis  country  fome  millions  of  money  by  his  profefTional  abilities,  un- 
connedled  with,  and  fupported  by,  any  party,  as  is  manifed  from  the 
condud  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  whom  he  informed  and  indru£led> 
^  well  as  the  public  at  large;  and  who  faw  him  fubjeded,  for  the 
good  he  had  done,  to  the  mod  wanton  perfecution,  without  utterlog 
one  word  of  difapprobation. 

I  General  Lloyd  wrote  very  much  like  a  foldicr  refpefling  an  in- 
^afion  of  this  country  by  the  French;  but  this  writer  treats  in  a 
®afterly  manner  of  fubjedts,  for  the  difeuffion  of  which  General  Lloyd 
wanted  a  competent  fund  of  fcience.  ^ 

^  In 
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*  In  every  country  a  much  more  correft  opinion,  with  regard  to 
the  capacity  and  abilities  of  men  entruiled  with  the  management  of 
public* affairs^  can  be  formed  fjoni  their  method  of  conducing  impor- 
tant  military  undertakings  and  rclinquilhing  them,  than  from  their 
manner  of  originally  enmarking  in  them ;  the  true  reafons  for  which 
are  but  too  often  induflrioufly  concealed  from  public  view,  and  are 
generally  diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe  which  are  openly  avowed  or 

"afligned.  An  obftinate  perfeverance  in  the  profccution  of  any  enter, 
prile,  after  eVery  reafonable  profpedl  of  fuccefs  is  at  an  end,  inftead 
of  entitling  them  to  the  charafter  of  fteadinefs  and  confillcncy,  is  an 
unequivocal  proof  of  their  weaknefs  and  incapacity-;  and  feldom  fails 
not  only  to  expofe  them,  through  difappointment,  to  contempt  and 
xeproach,  but  alfo  to  draw  on  them  the  rcfentinent  and  indignation 
of  their  countrymen,  who  fuffer  through  their  mlfmanagement,  per- 
verfenefs,  and  want  of  (kill.  Hidory  informs  us,  that  artifice  and 
deception  may  frequently  fucceed,  even  for  a  confiderable  length  of 
time,  in  matters  of  interior  management  and  municipal  regulaiioo, 
but  never  anfwer  as  general  principles  of  war ;  which,  to  be  iuccefs- 
ful,  requires  a  regular,  firm,  well-digcfted,  extenfive,  and  enlightened 
fyftem  of  policy,  guided  by  wifdom,  prudence,  forclight,  and  know- 
ledge;  and  embracing  in  its  application,  as  it  were,  every  poilible 
event.  And  when  we  fpcak  of  fiaiefmen  in  general,  we  muft  cer¬ 
tainly  allow,  that,  of  all  others,  thofe  have  mod  reaibn  anxiouflyto 
avoid  it,  and  to  dread  the  confequences  of  engaging  in  it,  whole  po¬ 
licy  never  extends  beyond  temporary  fhifts,  or  plaufible  expedients, 
and  who  trud  for  fiicccfs  in  the  progrefs  of  it,  'to  incidents  and  oc¬ 
currences  which,  from  their  ignorance,  they  are  neither  capable  of 
forefeeing,  nor  providing  for.  Such  a  fliort-fighted  policy  never  can 
keep  pace  with  time,  which  governs  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  but  mor; 
cfpecially  in  thofe  of  war.* 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  Short  Eflay  was  publifhed  there 
appeared  an  anfwer  from  his  Grace  to  fome  parts  of  it,  which 
occafioned  a  reply  in  four  days,  that  reduced  the  duke  to 
iilence 

The  appendix  confifts  of  two  feSions.  The  firft  contains* 
comparifon  between  Vauban^s  method  of  conftru£tion  and  that 
of  the  Marquis  de  Montalembert,  with  obfervations  on  all  the 

•  This  pamphlet  contains  one  of  the  happieft  mixtures  of  irony  and 

found  argument  that  we  have  met  with ;  which  the  author  intorffls 
us  his  Grace  drew  on  himfelf  by  the  very  illiberal  expreffions  mai- 
ufe  of  in  his  Anfwer.  It  recommends  a  board  of  general  and  navy 
officers  to  examine  into  the  propriety  of  the  noble  and  martial  Duke* 
plans.  Tl'iis  recommendation  was  followed.  But  the  fecretaryj^ 
ftatc,  in  his  circular  letter,  appointed  his  Grace  prefident  of  the  boaro» 
and  nominated  as  members  every  perfon  either  related  to  him, 
officiary  under  his  authority  as  mailer-general,  whofc  rank  enut*^ 
him  to  a  feat  at  it.  '  .  , 
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principal  methods  of  conftruftion  that  have  been  publifted 
And  the  fecond  contains  obfervations  on  the  works  which  his 
Grace  has  been  carrying  on  fince  the  year  1786.  In  this  fee- 
tion  be  clearly  proves,  ift.  That  the  mailer -general,  after  de¬ 
ceiving  the  Houfe  ot  Commons  with  the  artifice  and  afliftance 
of  Mr  Pitt  into  a  vote  of  money  for  completing  old  Fort  Cum¬ 
berland,  pulled  it  entirely  down,  and  began  to  ereft  a  new  work 
in  its  Head  of  a  totally  different  figure,  and  five  times  as  large, 
which  has  been  in  a  progreffive  ftate  for  fome  years,  and  is  ftill 
goins  on  in  aclual  defiance  of  the  reprefentative  body. 

2dly.  That,  with  the  afliftance  of  his  worthy  coadjutor  Mr. 
Pitt,  he  alfo  deceived  the  Houfe  by  reporting  to  it  works  as  go¬ 
ing  on  in  1788,  which  have  never  yet  been  commenced. 

3dly.  That,  by  his  own  ftatements,  his  original  eftimate  for 
bis  new  works  was  fallacious  in  the  proportion  of  21  to  4. 

4thly.  That,  had  they  been  properly  eftimated,  the  expence 
of  ereding  them  would  have  amounted  at  lead  to  five  millions 
two  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

,  5thly.  .That  all  his  eftimates  have  been  in  a  progreffive  ftate 
of  increafe,  and  therefore  fallacious. 

6thly.  That  he  has  been  in  the  pra£lice  of  allowing  balances 
to  accumulate  in  his  hands  on  account  of  fortifications,  and  of 
annually'  appropriating  immenfe  fums  without  the  confent  of 
parliament. 


•  This  fe£lion  literally  contains  multum  in  parvo^  and  we  are  per- 
fuaded,  will  be  confidered,  by  fuch  profeffional  men  as  thoroughly  un- 
:  derftand  it,  as' more  valuable  than  any  of  the  treatifes  on  conltruftion 
that  have’been  publilhed.  We  have  accidentally  met  with  a  few  concife 
obfervations  on  this  fubjeft  by  the  reputed  author  of  this  performance, 
iQ  which  he  abferves,  that  neither  Vauban  nor  any  other  fortifier 
or  writer  on  fortification  has  afligned  reafons  for  their  different  lengths 
of  perpendiculars  derived  from  the  properties  of  polygons  them- 
felves,  or  their  relative  degrees  of  capability  of  defence ;  th^it  every 
polygon  has  a  perpendicular  of  its  own,  of  a  precife  determinate 
length ;  that  he  has  had  by  him  for  years  a  geometrical  invefligation 
of  this  great  defideratum  in  conftru^iion,  hitherto  fought  for  in  vain 
engineers,  and  will  communicate  it  to  the  public  when  what  he  may 
think  a  proper  opportunity  ftiall  arrive.  We  have  only  to  cbferve, 
that  we  think  it  a  pity  that  fuch  a  communication  fliould,  on  any  ac- 
whatever,  be  deferred.  Who  then  can  refledl  without  indig¬ 
estion  on  the  Houfe  of  Commons  tamely  looking  on  and  allowing 
yu  perfon  to  be  driven,  by  unprecedented  perfecution,  from  a  pro- 
ifeSon  which  he  is  peculiarly  qualified  for  improving,  for  having  done 

I  Nothing  but  faving  this  country  fome  millions  ftexling,  and  the  almoll 
C5ftainty  of  fubjugation  ?  A  noble  encouragement  for  men  of  abili- 
t'es  to  ftep  forward,  on  fuch  extraordinary  occafions,  to  ferve  their 
^ouatry,  and  fave  it  from  imminent  deffiuclion !! 

8  7thly. 
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ythly.  That  his  plan  of  defence  for  our  Weft  India  iflands 
is  improper,  inefficacious,  and  delufive. 

And,  laftly.  That  barracks  ought  to  be  confined  to  works 
credlcd  on  neccfl'ary  and  permanent  principles  of  fecurity;  that 
out  of  fuch  works  their  ereSion  fliould  never  be  permitted;  that 
every  recommendation  of  fuch  a  meafure  ought  to  be  held  in  ab¬ 
horrence  and  deteftation  by  the  people,  and  the  advifers  of  it 
conftdered  as  enemies  and  traitors  to  the  ftate 


Art.. IV.  The  Properties  of  Matter^  the  Principles  of  Ch}* 
mijiry^  and  the  Nature  and  Conjlru^ion  of  Aeriform  Fluids  or 
Gafes.  In  which  the  Abfur dities  of  the  Theories  hitherto  ad- 
vancedy  and  generally  received^  refpeJJing  thofe  Subje^Sy  art 
fully  expofcd*y  and  fuch  an  Explanation  of  them  given  as  Reafon 
naturally  points  outy  and  every  Ohfervaiion  fully  confirms.  Bj. 
E.  Pearty  M.  D.  pp.  114.  8vo.  2S.  6d.  boards.  Gainf- 
borough,  printed :  fold  by  Miller,  London.  1793. 

JN  this  tra£l,  which  is  divided  into  ten  fedlidns,  the  author 
^  begins  with  confidering  the  modern  theories  of  philofophv, 
particularly  with  ref|>e<5l  to  chymiftry.  He  points  out  many 
inftances  of  the  contradiiSfory  conclufions  of  the  theories  he  ex-, 
amines,  particularly  that  of  M.  Lavbifier,  and  therefore  rejects 
them  as  erroneous,  truth  and  abfurdity  being  incompatible.  • 
He  rejects  the  doilrine  of  imniaterial  fpheres,  of  attradion 
and  repul  fion,  furrounding  particles  of  matter,  and  enabling 
them  to  a6f  where  they  are  not,  as  nothing  is  gained  by  the 
fuppofition :  and,  as  we  know  that  thofe  eiFe£ts  are  produced 
by  the  mediation  of  certain  fubtile  fluids  in  fome  cafes,  as  in 
magnetifm  and  cledlricity,  he  aflerts,  that  we  have  no  right  to 
fuppofe  that  nature  does  not  make  ufe  of  fimilar  means  to  pro¬ 
duce  fimilar  effefts,  in  all  fimilar  cafes;  for  he  obferves,  p.6,that 

*  granting  for  a  moment  the  exiftence  of  immateriality,  it  does 
‘  not  follow  that  attraction  is  cflential  to  that  immateriality,  or 

*  implied  in  its  exiftence;  for  if  it  were,  what  would  become  of 

*  the  equally  immaterial  fphere  of  repulfion  attributed  to  matter? 

*  Therefore,  if  there  can  be  an  immaterial  exiftence,  it  may 

*  ftill  be  without  the  power  of  attraction ;  and  confequently,  if 

*  •To  the  author’s  opinion  refpeCting  barracks  we  readily  aflenii 
confidering  them  as  a  fubordinate  branch  of  the  fortification  fyftein* 
If  ever  any  writer  was,  he  certainly  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  and 
thanks  of  the  public.  And  we  hefitate  not  to  confefs,  that  we  think 
he  has  furnifhed  much  better  materials  for  parliamentary  inquiry  than 
any  that  have  been  produced  to  cither  houfc  lince  the  commencemcnc 
of  the  prefent  war. 


*  matter 
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i  matter  be  fuppofed  to  be  furrounded  by  an  immaterial  fphere, 

<  we  Ttiuft  likevvife-  add,  that  that  immaterial  fphere  hath  the 
i  property  of  attraction  given  to  it ;  and  that  therefore  it  is 
‘  more  fimple  and  rational  to  fay,  that  matter  hath  the  property 
‘  of  attracting  matter,  without  any  immaterial  fphere  being  cm-. 
‘  ployed,  or  necelTary/  ,  • 

This  active  intermedium,  he  fays,  is  equally  material  as  the 
bodies  it'aCls  upon,  but  differs  from. the  general  mafs  of  matter 
in  this  refpedt — when  limply  excited, 'its  particles  attraCt  each 
other  in  right  lines,  diverging  as  they  recede  from  the  body  ex¬ 
citing  them,  fo  as  to  form  alubtile  atmofphere  around  it;  as  is 
evidently  the  cafe  when  bodies  are  furrounded  by  electric  or 
magnetic  atmofpheres :  the  bv^dies  themfelves  are  formed  by 
aggregation  or  attraction  in  all  directions ;  but  the  atmofpneres 
muft  have  a  fimpler  arrangement,  otherwife  they  would  be  as 
folid  as  the  bodies  they  furround.  '  »  ,- 

He  therefore  makes  a  diftinClion  between  the  particles  of 
matter,  chiefly  forming  folid  bodies,  and  thofe  which  have  this 
property  of  arranging  themfelves  in  an  atmofpheric  form,  and  in 
that  ftate  having  the  power  of  attracting  other  bodies  within 
their  extent;  the  former  he  calls  fixed,  and  the  pth^r  aClive,  or 
aftuated  particles  of  matter. 

The  author  next  combats  the  general  opinion,  that  all  gafes  owe 
their  aeriform  ftate  to  the  prefence  of  caloric,  or  fire,  combined  or 
connected  with  their  refpective  bafes.  A  particle  of  air,  he 
fays,  is  formed  of  a  fixed  bafis,  furrounded  by  an  elaftic  atmo- 
fphere,  repulfive  to  a  fimilar  atmofphere: — fo  is  the  north  pole 
of  a  magnet  furrounded  by  an  elaftic  atmofphere,  repulfive  to  a 
fimilar  atmofphere: — but  we  have  no  idea  of  the  magnetic  at¬ 
mofpheres  being' formed  of  caloric y  and  therefore  there  is  no 
neceffity  to  fuppv^fe  that  the  atmofphere  of'a  particle  of  air  is  ca¬ 
loric;  lince  we  know  that  fuch  an  atmofphere  may.be  formed  of  • 
a  principle  which  is  different  from  caloric. 

He  then  proceeds  to  ftievv,  that,  as  there  is  certainly  one  prin¬ 
ciple, capable  of  atmofpheric  arrangement,  which  is  not  firp,  as  is 
evident  in  a  magnetic  atmofphere ;  fo  there  may  be,  and  are,  two 
zSivc  principles,  fpecifically different, and  mutuallyattraClIve.The 
I  north  pole  of  a  magnet  hath  an  atmofphere  attractive  to  iron; 
fo  hath  the  fouth  pole:  the  atmjfphere  furrounding  the  north 
I  pole  of, one  magnet  will  not  attraCt  the  atmofphere  around  the' 

II  north  pole  of  another,  becaufe  they  are  fimilar,  and  fimply  reftft 
I  each  other’s  approach ;  but  it  v/ill  attraCt  the  atmofphere  around 
the  fouth  pole  of  another  magnet,  fo  foon  as  they  come  in  contact ; 
which  proves  that  the  north  and  fouth  poles  of  a  magnet  have 
each  an  atmofphere ;  that  thofe  atmofpheres  are  different  fluids, 

‘  ^NC.  REV.  VOL.  XXIII.  APRIL  1794.  '  ^ 
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and  th:\t  they  powerfully  attraft  each  other;  and,  confequentlv, 
that  there  are  two  active  principles  capable  of'atmofplicric  ar- 
rangement^  and  ftrongly  attradive  to  each  other,  which  are 
very  dillind  from  caloric  ;  and  that  fimilar  atmofphcres  of  either 
kind  repel  each  other,  when  in  contad. 

He  next  proceeds  to  (hew  that  electric  atmofphercs,  and  alfa 
the  atmofphcres  of  particles  of  air  of  different  kinds,  are  evi¬ 
dently  compofed  of  two  fuch  adive  principles,  and  not  of  ca- 
loric  :  for  if  particles  of  matter  were  rendered  aeriform  by  means 
of  atmofpheres  of  caloric  furmunding  them  and  keeping  them 
afundcr,  the  furrounding  atmofphcres  of  caloric  would  keep  the 
bafes  feparate,  of  whatever  kind  they  might  be,  which  is  not 
the  cafe ;  becaufe  when  vitriolic  acid  gas  and  alkaline  gas  are 
mixed  together,  their  atmofphcres  imrriediately  attrad  each  other, 
and  difappear ;  producing  heat,  and  leaving  their  acid  and  aika- 
line  bafes  combined;  which  proves  that  the  atmofpheres . were 
not  caloric,  nor  one  fluid  of  any  kind ;  but  two  principles,  at- 
trading  each  other, s  and  changing  their  ftate  and  form  by 
combination. 

.  After  giving  this  ger>cral  inveftigation  of  his  principles,  he 
makes  fome  objedions  to  M.  LaVoilier’s  dodrine. 

.  His  theory  with  refped  to  mercury,  he  brings  as  one  inftance 
cf  its  imperledion  and  abfurdity,  where  M.  Lavoifier  aflerts 
that  mercury  is  a  Ample  fubftance;  that  vital  air  is  formed  of 
oxygen  and  caloric ;  that  mercury  will  attrad  the  oxygen  from 
caloric ;  and  that  caloric .  will  again  attrad  oxygen  from  mer¬ 
cury:  thus  attributing  contrary*  effeds  to  the  fame  caufe, 
without  aflpgning  any  caufe  for  thofe  different  eft'eds  ;  or  with¬ 
out  having  it  in  his  power  to  allign  any,  confiffent  with  his 
theory* 

In  the  fecond  fedion  the  author  gives  a  fummary  view  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  bodies.  Thefe  he  makes  to  conlift  of 
ArrrHar  particles  of  matter,  but  with  different  properties  origi¬ 
nally  imparted  to  them.  He  divides  them  into  fixed  and 
adivc. 

Fixed  matter  is  of  two  kinds,  acid  and  alkaline;  which, 
fingly  or  conjointly,  are  formed  into  folid  or  liquid  fubfiances 
by  the  attradion  of  cohefion,  or  by  the  affinity  they  have  with 
each  other  .;  but  adive  particles  of  matter  have  a  peculiar  at¬ 
traction’ of  arrangement,  by  which  they  form  themfelves  iiKO 
fubtile  elaffic  atmofpheres  around  the  folid  bodies  exciting  them: 
and  thefe  adivc  particles  are  of  two  kinds,  which  he  calls  lethcr 
and  phlogifton;  ftrongly  attradive  to  each  other.  A  needle,  m 
its  magnetic  ftate,  is  an  example  of  his  principles,  and  a 

of  their  exiftence ;  the  body  of  the  needle  is  funned  of  fixed 
.  matter 
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matter  chiefly;  and  it  becomes  magnetic  when  its  natural  sether 
and  phlogifton  are  feparated,*  and  arrange  thcmfelves,  one 
principle  around  each  pole;  which  at  once  explains  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  magnetifm.  . 

In  the  third  iedlion  he  explains  his  theory  of  the  two  fixed 
principles,  the  acid  and  alkdline;  and  (hews,  that  the. acid  at- 
trafts  sether,  and,  the  alkaline  principle  phlogifton,  in  v.irious 
degrees  and  proportions  ;  and  that  the  two  fixed  principles  have 
an  affinity  with  each  other.  • 

In  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  feSions  he  gives  his  explana¬ 
tion  of  chymical  affinities,*  and  the  ftates  of  bodies  with  refpecl 
to  folidity  and  gravity. 

In  the  feventh  fe£lion  he^ gives  his  theory  of  fire  and  light; 
both  of  'which  he  makes  to  confift  of  sether  and  phlogifton, 
combined  with  each  other  in  certain  ftates  of  av^tivity,  when  they 
feparate  from  fixed  matter;  for  inftance,  pure  air  is  formed  of 
the  acid  principle  and  aether  ;  a  candle  contains  phlogifton  with 
the  other  fixed  principle.  When  they,  are  accended  together, 
the  two' fixed  principles  attraft’ and  farisfv  each  other;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  each  principle  lofes  the  power  of  detaining 
its  refpeitive  adtive  principle:  the  difengaged  aether  and  phlo¬ 
gifton,  therefore,  at  the  fame  time  ftrongly  attrailing  each 
other,  combine;  and,  being  at'  liberty,  pafs  away  in  the  ftates 
of  fire,  or  light,  according  to  the  peculiar  circumftances  attend¬ 
ing  the  combination.  He  alfo  explains  the  peculiar  activity, 
powers,  and  properties,  of  fire  and  light,  and  the  circumftances 
in  which  they  are  decompofed.  'As  for  example:  when  mer¬ 
cury  is  revived  from  Its  calx  by  heat  alone,  fire  is  decompofed : 
the  earth  of  the  mercury  attradls  phlogifton  and  revives;  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  acid  principle  attradls  the  aether  difengaged 
from  that  phlogifton,  and  expands  into  pure  air. 

In  the  eighth  fedticn  the  nature,  compofition,  and  decompo- 
fition,  of  water  is  explained.  He  cbnfiders  it  as  a  neutral 
compound  of  the  two  fixed  principles,  with  a  fmall  proportion 
of  the  two  active  principles.  Pure  air  is  formed  of  the  acid 
principle  with  a  full  atmofphere  of  a:ther ;  and  inflammable  air 
of  the  contrary  principle  with  a.full  proportion  of  phlogifton: 
if  they  be  mixed  together  and  exploded,  in  proper  proportions 
and  circumftances,  great  part  of  the  two  abundant  acmcfpheres 
of  sether  and  phlogifton  will  attradl  and  combine  with  each 
other,  and  make  their  efcape  in  the  forms  of  fire  and  light,  when 
the  two  fixed  principles  are  left  combined,  fo  as  to  form  a  fmall 
rcfiduum  of  pure  water. 

The  author  then  gives  his  generaT  theory  of  aeriform  fluids, 
^rgafes,  in  the  ninth  fedioh.  A  fimple  particle  of  air,  he  fays, 
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Is  formed  of  a  particle  of  one  of  the  fixed  principle^,  as  a  bafis 
or  centre,  furrounded  by  a  number  of  particles  of  that  adlive 
principle  to  which  it  hath  ar>  affinity,  in  that  kind  of  arrange- 
nrCnt  peculiar  to  the  adlivc  principles,  and  which. is  peculiarly 
evident  in  magnetic  and  elcdlric  atmofpheres,  though  in  a  dif. 
fcr-*nt  degree  of  excitement. 

The  principle  of  acidity  naturally  nttra£fs  aether;  and  the 
contrary  fixed  principle  attratSls  phlogiftoii  into  an  atmofpheric 
,  ftate  around  it. 

He  then  explains  the  conftrudlion  and  properties  of  thefe  at- 
rriorpheres;  their  elafticity ;  their  adlion  upon  each  other;  the 
manner  in  which  they  attradt  and  derange  each  other,  when  in 
fimilar  degrees  of  excitement;  and  their  properties  in  general. 

In  the  tenth  feclion  he  divides  fimple  aeriform  fluids  into  two 
kinds ;  the  bafeS  of  one  kind  being  the  principle  of  acidity^  with 
complete  atmofpheres  of  jether,  forming  pure  air ;  and  the  other 
kind  being  compofed  of  particles  of  the  other  fixed  principle, 
with  complete  atmofpheres  of  phlogifton,  forming  inflammable 
air ;  which  two  airs  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  mofl:  perfedl  of  their 
refpcQive  kinds. 

Other  fpecies  of  gafes,  with  aethcrial  or  phlogiftic  atmo¬ 
fpheres,  he  calls  imperfedt ;  and  explains  the  difference  of  their 
properties  in  confequcnce  of  the  imperfedlions  of  their  rcfpcdhve 
atmofpheres. 

After  this  general  explanation  of  the  fubjedf,  be  concludes 
with  obferving,  that  ‘  there  are  many  other  aeriform  fluids; 
‘  fome  chiefly  compofed  of  the  alkaline  principle  with  phlo- 
‘  gifton,  others  of  the  acid  principle  and  aether ;  fome  with  at- 

*  mofpheres  confiderably  excited  and  adlive,  and  others  with 

*  atmofpheres  not  fenfibly  adlive :  but  thefe  being  chiefly  com- 
^  pofed  of  all  the  four  principles,  in  fome  proportion  or  other, 
^  open  a  field  too  wide  to  be  entered  into  at  this  time  ;  my  pre- 

'  *  fent  intention  being  only  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  fubje;:!, 

*  and  not  to  enter  into  particulars/ 


We  rather  doubt  our  author^s  accuracy'of  ftatement  refpef^- 
ing  the  fuppofition  of  immaterial  fpheres,  as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
fo  far  from  aflerting  their  exiftence,  fuppofed  the  fine  ethereal 
'  to  be  the  caufe  of  attraction  and  repulfion,  and  attempted  an 
explanation  of  his  ideas  oil  this  fubjedt  in  letters  to  fome  of  his 
friends,  which  arc  extant.  It  is  poffible,  however,  that  fome 
ignorant  chymifts  may  have  advanced  fuch  dodtVines  under  the 
notion  of  their  being  Newtonian.  Dr.  Peart^s  reafoning  on 
the  point,  by  whomfoever  maintained,  is  certainly  conclufive. 

The 
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The  Do£l.or  makes  a  dlftinfilon  between  the  particles  of 
matter,  chiefly  forming  folid  bodies,  and  thofe  which  have  the 
property  of  arranging  themfelves  in  an  atmofpheric  form.  This 
intelligent  writer,  we  fuppofe,  does  not  maintain  that  there 
are  any  bodies  perfectly  folid,  or  in  which  the  particles  of  mat¬ 
ter  are  combined  in  a  folid  ftate,  ftritiilly  fo  called.  The  per¬ 
manent  particles  of  air  alone  feem  to  be  folid,  as  the  particles  of 
ail  fluids  and  bodies  afeend  in  it,  which  they  could  not  do  were 
they  not  fpeciflcally  lighter. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Peart  in  the  opinion,  that  the  acriforn;! 
flate  of  gafes  is  not  owing  chiefly  to  the  prefence  of  caloric. 
But,  fo  little  are  we  acquainted  with  the  real  qualities  of  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  caufes  of  the  various  combinations  and  mutual 
action  of  its  particles,  that  although  we  obferve  a  magnet  at¬ 
tract  iron,  we  cannot  pofitively  aflert,  whether  it  is  through 
the  intervention  of  an  atmofphere  or  not.  •  The  proper  line  of 
philofophy,  in  fuch  refearches,  feems  to  be  this :  to  obferve 
carefully  the  phenomena  and  fa6ts,  and  to  afeertain  the  laws 
to  vvhich  thefe  are  fubjcct,  without  attempting  to  inveftigatc 
their  caufes;  which  will  probably  for  ever  fet  human  inveftiga- 
tion  at  defiance.  We  know,  for  inftance,  that  vegetables 
grow,  and  can  mark  fome  of  the  laws,  or  order,  in  which  they 
advance  to  maturity  or  perfe£lion;  but  the  real  caufe  of  their 
growth  has  never  yet  been  afeertained. 

Thefe  few  obfervations  we  make,  not  by  way  of  finding 
fault,  but  for  the  confideration  of  our  readers,  particularly  of 
our  intelligent  author,  who  neither  wants  genius  nor  method 
for  inveftigation,  and  who,  we  underftand,  is  ftiU  induftrioufly 
employed  in  philofophical  refearches. 


'  /  ■ 

Art.  V.  Obfervations  on  the  Nature  of  Dsmonjlraiive  Evi^ 
dence ;  with  an  Explanation  of  certain  Difficulties  occurring  in 
the  Elements  of  Geometry  \  and  RefeStions  on  Language.  By 
Thomos  Beddoes^  M.D.  8vo.  London  :  printed  for  J.  jehn- 
Ln,  No.  72,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,.  1793. 

I^R.  Beddoes’s  principal  obje^^  in  this  publication  is  to  prove, 

•  tha.t  all  the  reafonings  which  we  make  ufe  of  in  geometry 
are  carried  on  by  means  of  ideas  that  ws  derived  originally 
from  the  exe.rcil'e  of  our  external  fenfes^;  that  Euclid’s  Ele^ 

ments 


*  Dr.  Eeddoes,  through  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  w  ritings 
ff  the  mott  eminent  mathematicians,  both  among  the  ancients  and 
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mcnts  ought  therefore  to  be  entirely  difcarded,  and  a  mechanical 
and  experimental  method  of  teaching  it  by  mean's  of  padeboard 
models,  &c.  introduced  in  their  ftead*.  Page  71  he  fays,  \  It 

*  has  been  idly  obferved,  that  though  no  fuch  thing’  as  a  circle 
‘  or  ftraight  line  (hould  cxift,  our  reafoning  concerning  them 

*  would  be  equally  valid.  But  did  not  oqr  lenfes  apprife  us  of 

/ 

-  - - - - 

the  moderns,  and  even  with  Euclid^s  Elements  tlienifelvcs,  and  cr- 
roneoufly  fuppofing  that  he  is  opening  a  new  held  of  dlfcufljon, 
publi'.hes  tl^is  performance  to  eftablilh  a  truth  which  they  have 
uniformly  allowed  and  univerfally  acknowledged.  Had  he  con. 
fulled  Mr.  Glenie’s  Univerfal  Comparifon,  page  4,  he,  would 
have  found  this  doflrine  recognifed  in  its  fall  extent,  and  in  the  moft 
unequivocal  terms;  Euclid  himfclf  manifeftly  allows  it;  for  all  his 
diagrams  are  only  appeals  to  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  to  aid  and  alTift  the 
imagination,  and  arc  in  fafi  ufeful  for  no  other  purpofe.  Every  other 
geometer  by  his  diagrams  acknowledges  the  fame  thing :  and  it  is  aa 
obfervation,  which  has  been  made  by  many  mathematicians  long  be¬ 
fore  the  date  of  the  prefent  publication,  that  the  primary  method  of 
comparing  together  rectilineal  fpaces,  is  the  laying  Ihcm  upon  one 
another;  and  that  all  the  reftilinear  fpaces,  which  Euclid  proves  to 
be  equal  in  his  firft  book,  are  the  fums  or  differences  of  fuch  fpaces 
as  would  cover  one  another. 


^  The  only  ufc  qf  diagrams,  or  figures.  In  geometry,  is  to  aM 
the  imagination,  and  to  enable  us  16  compare  the  different  parts  of 


demon (Irations  with  one  another,  and  refer  them  to  the  definitions 
and  axioms.  And,  although  models  of  pafteboard  or  other  matter 
mip^ht  be  advantageoully  made  ufe  of  (as  they  frequently  have  been) 
to  illuftratc  the  fourth  and  fome  other  propofuions  in  the  firff  book, 
to  beginners  of  rather  a  dull'apprehcnfion,  we  muff  confefs,  that  we 
think  the  lines  and  figures  in  the  firff  fix  books  of  the  Elements  fufi. 
cient  for  rendering  the  reafoning  contained  in  them  intelligible  to 
beginners  of  ordinary  capacities.  There  have  been  different  publi¬ 
cations  containing  models  in  a  fort  of  pafteboard,  or  thick  paper,  of 
the  figures  that  form  the  furfaces  of  the  folids  mentioned  in  Euclid’s 
books  on  folid  geometry,  and  (hewing  how  fome  of  them  are  con¬ 
tained  within  others.  But  thefe  contrivances  to  afliff  the  imagination, 
neither  affedt  the  validity,  of  the  demonftrations  and  the  evidence  on 
which  they  are  fouhded,  nor  furnilh  any  reafon  for  rejefting  tlum, 
There  is  therefore  nothing  hew  in  what  Dr.  Beddoes  recommendsi 
but  the  difearding  of  EuclidTs  Elements^  altogether.  He  does  not 
feem  to  advert  to  this  circumftance,  that  the  great  objedt  in  abffrad 
fcience  is  to  admit  no  more  principles  into  it  than  what  are  nece(i'ary> 
and  to  build  it  on  as  few  as  poffiblc.  And  thefe  principles  are  ori¬ 
ginally  derived  from  the  report  of  our  fenfes  the  moft  perfedl,  and 
diffinft,  and  capable  of  being  fo  ealily  brought  at  ^11  times  before  the 
xnind  by  recolledtion,  that  the  mere  enunciaiion  of  liiem  immediately 
coauDands.aiTcnt*  ^ 

<  their 
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<  their  exiftence,  and  enable  us  to  difcoyer  their  properties,  ft 
«  is  very  certain  that  we  Ihould  never  have  reafuned  at  all  con- 
I  (  ceriiing  them*/  He  rejcits  Euclid*s  definition  of  a  point  as 
i  abfjrd,  and,  in  p.  32,  defines'  ‘  a  point  in  geometry  to  be  a 
‘  mark  made  by  any  fliarp  things  calling .  it  a  dot,  a  mark,  a 
‘  fpot/  In  pages  39  and  40  he  calls  it  *  the  n>urk  left  by 
‘  prefllng  any  yielding  furface  with  a  goad,  or  any  thing  ending 
\  i  in  a  fharp  point.*  He  alfo  rejeds  Euclid’s  definition  of  a 
line,  obferving,  -that  length  cannot  be  conceived  without 
breadth ;  and  diredfs  lines  to  be  drawn  ‘  as  narrow  as  they  con«- 
‘  veniently  can  he  ’  And  he  fuppofes  a  ftraight  rule  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  different  furfacc^s  to  afeertain  whether  they  are  plain  or 

Sotherwife,  without  giving  any  definition  of  a  furface.  In  page 
jg  he  defines  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  be  ‘  a  point,  a  dot,  a 
‘  mark  fliewlng  the  common  origin  of  the  radii  f.* 

In 

-  - - - -  - 

•  Who  denies  that  our  ideas  originate  in  the  exercife  of  ourexr 
I  tcrnal  fenies  ?  '  .  • 

t  Euclid’s  definition  of  a  point  Is  merely  nominal  and  negative, 
rot  deferiptive  of  wlut  it  is,  but  of  what  it  is  not,  declaring  it  to  be 
no  fpot  or  part  of  fpace.  His  detinition  of  a  line  is  partly  affirma¬ 
tive  and  partly  negative,  declaring  it  to  be  length  witnout  breadth, 
n  Kis  definition  of  a  furface,  or  fuperficies,  is  alfo  partly  affirmative 
I  and  partly  negative,  declaring  it  to  be  only  length  and  breadth,  or 
B  to  poiTefs  ordy  twofold  extenfion.  But  his  definition  of  a  folid  is  al- 
I  together  affirmative,  declaring  it  to  have  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
I  nefs,  or  a  threefold  extenfion,  beyond  vvhich  our  ideas  do  not  carry 
K  us.  Dr.  Beddoes  ftems  to  have  confounded  the  ideas  of  fpace  and 
B  matter,  and  to  have  entirely  •forgotten,  jhat  by  the  excrcile  of  our 
B  fenfes  in  the  beginning  of  life  we  early  acquire  as  accu  ate  ideas  of 
II  difiance,  fpace,  figure,  and  extenfion,  and  even  much  more  fo  than 
B  we  do  of  body  or  matter  itfelf  j  -for  they  frequently  report  to  us  mat- 
B  ter  without  what  we  call^hardnefs,  without  foftnefs,  without  this  co- 
B  l<^ur  or  that  coIoiiT,  but  never  without  extenfion  or  figure.  Of  the 
B  figures  of  bodies,  then,  we  have  more  precife  and  accurate  ideas  thaa 
B  obtheir  qualities;  and  it  is  of  their  figures  and  the  quantities  pf  fp^cc 
B  they  occupy  that  (olid  geometry  treats.  .  We  cannot  therefore  allow, 
B  ‘hit  the  E^ria  hlifoifla,  can  ever  form  any  part  of  the  foundation  of 
I;  ab:ira<^  fcience  ;  or  that  either  he  or  Mr.  Tooke  can  make  it  apppar 
I;  ptllible  to  bring  chymiftry  and  phyfical  fcience  to  the  certainty  pf 
B  geometry.  A  point,  according  to  Dr.  Beddoes’  definition  or  deftyip- 
B  of  it,  hath,  length,- breadth,  and  thicknefs,  or  a  threefold  eic- 
‘  B  tenfion,  as  much  as  a  folid.  So  has  his  line;^fo  alfo  mufi  furfaces 
!  m  contained  by  fuch  lines.  Points,  lines,  furfaces,  then,  are,  accord- 
‘  R  ing  to  him,  folids,  or  at  leaft  poflefs  threefpld  extenfion.  it  might 
f  I  be  eafily  (liewn,  that  this  would  lead  us.dire^Iy  to  the  g  reate  It  ex- 
1  Uayagance  of  fcepticiim.  But  he  contradids  lumfelf;  for  he 
iri  ’  4  dccermiu^l 
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In  page  28  he  fays,  ‘  that  the  animals  which  do  not  take 
^  cognisance  of  more  than  two  or  three  objedts  in  this  fublunary 
‘  world,’  pofiefs  the  power  of  abftradlion  more  than  men  do. 
He  talks  in  different  places  of  manual  and  mental  experiments, 
without  defining  what  he  means  by  experiment  \  and,  in  page  82, 
for  our  percepfions  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  our 
ideas,  he  fubftitutes  a  confciqufnefs  of  perceptions^. 

In  page  73  he  obferves,  ‘  that  ppportioh  fignifies  a  fericsof 

*  fimple  perceptions,’  and  that  we  get  an  idea  of  it  by  applyincr 
to  two  objects,  A  and  B,  a  common  meafure ;  and  that,  for  in- 
ftance,  when  we  find  h  A  to  have  to  B  the  proportion  of  ten  to 

one,  we  confider  B  as  the  tenth  pbrtipn  of  A.’  And  in 
page  75  be  fays,  ‘  wheneyer  we  find  four  magnitudes,  of  which 
^  we  'perceive  one  to  be  exadtly  as  great,  when  compared  with 
^  the  fecond,  as  the  third  is  when  compared  to  the  fourth,  we 
‘  exprefs  this  obferyation  by  faying,  th^t  the  firft  has  to  the  fe^ 

*  cond  the  fame  ratio  that  the  third  has  to  the  fourth  -f.’ 

^  . . .  This 

^  -  ...  «  ■  \ 

determines  the  plalnnefs  of  thjc  fqrface  of  a  folid  (page  35)  by  its 
coincidence  with  the  face  of  a  ftraight  ruler.  Now,  what  is  this  mu- 
tual  coincidence  ?  Is  it  part  of  tjie  folid  to  which  the  rule  is  applied? 
or  is  it  part  of  the  rule?  If  it  be  either,  part  of  the  rule.exiftsia 
*  the  folid,  or  part  of  the  folid  in  thp  rule.  But  it  is  neither,  being 
only  that  part  of  fpace.in  which  the  two  fur  faces  meet.  As  the  ccniic 
of  his  circle  has  threpfpld  extenfion  the  radii  do  nqt  meet. 

•  We  think  he  ogght  to  have  defined  his  terms. 

+  That  our  ideas  refpefting  proportion’,  as  well  as  every  thing  c!fe, 
originate  in  the  reports  of  our  external  fenfes,  cannot  be  denied, 
arc  not,  however,  at  all  furprifed  that  Dr.  Beddpes  has  not  adverted 
to  the  real  principle  oh  which  Euclid  founds  his  definition  of  propor¬ 
tionality  in  the  fifth  definition  of  the  fifth  book,  fince  neither  the 
learned  Dr.  Barrow,  nor  that  very  able  geometer  Dr.  Robert  Simfon, 
of  Glafg'>w,  feem  to  have  clearly  taken  it  up.  Euclid,  in  feveral 
propoficions  of  the  firft  book,  particularly  the  19th  and  23th,  takes 
for  granted,  what  indeed  cannot  be  denied,  that  two  homogeneous 
magniiudcs  are  cither  equal  or  unequal,  *  or,  which  comes  to  the  fame 
thing,  that  6ne*of  thefe  magnicudes’is  either  equal  to  the  other,  or 
is  greater  or  lefs  than  it;  fince  iw'O  magnitudes  of  the  fame  kind  can 
only  (land  to  one  another*  in  refpedt  of  quantity  in  the  relations  0* 
equality  or  inequality,  or  one  to  the  other  in  the  relations  of  greater; 
equal  or  lefs.  Now,  if  any  multiple  be  taken  of  the  one,  and  any 
multiple  alfo  of  the  other,  thefe  two  multiples  being  homogeneous 
magnitudes,  arc  alfo  either  equal  or  unequal,  or  one  of  them  flanC' 
to  the  other  in  the  relations  only  of  greater  equal  or  lefs.  In 
manner,  if  there  be  the  fame  multiples  taken  of  any  other  two  kC' 
<  **ogeDc()ttS  magnitudes,  thefp  multiples  are  either  equal  or  ’unequal; 
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This  work  alfo  contains  fome  obfcrvations  on  the  Dutch 
etvmologifts,  and  on  the  difcoveries  of  Mr,  Tooke,.  which 
whilft,  we  apprehend,  he  greatly  overrates  them,  he  in  fome 
xneafure  contributes  to. render  doubtful,  . 

•r  ■  . . .  '  '  ' 

We  have  been  the' more  particular  in  our  review  of  this  pub¬ 
lication,  that  the  author  thinks  he  has  alTigned  fufficient  rea- 
fons  for,  totally  difearding  thofe  elements  of  geometry  which 
have  flood  the  teft  of  upwards  of  two  thoufand  years,  and 
been  uniformly  regarded  as  the  mofl  perfeft  model  of  accurate 
and  elegant  rcafoning.  Had  he  entitled  it,  Obfervations'on  the 
Method  of  explaining  fome  Parts  of  the  Elements  of  Geometry 
experimentally  to  Beginners,  the  title  would  have  fuited  its 
contents  much  better  than  the  one  it  now  has.  The  fludy  of 
the  E^ria  Hiltfoifloc  does  not  appear  to  have  given  him  any  un¬ 
common  degree  of  accuracy  in  compofition,  as  is  evident 
from  expreffions  like  the  following  one,  page  115,  ‘  its  outline 
^  is  not  extremely  difficult  to  trace,’  •  Mr.  Beddpes,  inflead.of 
Mr,  Locke’s  terms,  frequently  fubflitutes  others  of  his  own^ 
without  defining  them^  which  opens  a  field  for  loofe  and 
vague  reafoning. 


j  or  one  of  them  ftands  to  the  other  in  the  relations  only  of  greater 
I  equal  or  lefs.  Now,  when  thefe  four  multiples  are  arranged  fo  th^t 
;  two  of  the  equimultiples  occupy  the  firft  and  third  terms,  and  the 
j  other  two  the  fecond  and  fourth  terms,  if  whenever  the  firft  has  to 
j  the  fecond  a  relation  of  greater  equal  or  lefs  (the  only  three  in  which 
;  it  can  (land  to  it),  the  third  has  to  the  fourth  the  fame  relation  re^ 

I  fpeftively,  there  is  the  fame  mutual  relation,  in  refpeft  of  quantity, 

^  between  the  firft  ^nd  fecond  that  there  is  between  the  tnird  and 
I  fourth ;  and  Euclid  then  defines  the  magnitudes  of  which  they  are 
i  inultiplcs  to  be  proportionals,  or  the  ratio  between  the  firft  and  fe- 
j  cond  to  be  analogous  or  fimilar  to  that  between  the  third  and  fourth. 
Be  therefore  manifeftly  founds  his  definition  of  proportionality  be¬ 
tween  two  pairs  of  homogeneous  magnitudes  on  the  application  of 
the  indifputable  principle  made  ufe  of  in  the  firft  book  of  the  Ele- 
fQents,  viz.  that  two  magnitudes  of  the  fame  kind  muft  either  be 
equal  or,  unequal  to  their  multiples.  The  only  mathematical  work 
;  in  which  we  have  found  this  idea  clearly  exhibited  or  announped>  h 
:  ibc  Univcrfal  Comparifop,  page 
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Art.  VI.  A  Letter  to  a  Foreign  Nobleman  on  the  prefent  Su 
tuation  of  France  with  refpe^  to  the  other  States  of  Europt, 
By  F.  P.  Piofety  Citizen  of  Geneva,  pp.  103.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
HookJiam.  London,  1793. 

^T^HIS  letter  is  dated  at  Reading:,  ?8th  Dec.  1792.  It  fhoulj 
^  have  been  noticed  in  our  Journal  fooncr;  that  it’was  not, 
is  Owing,*  not  to  any  intentional  neglect,  but  to  caufes  purely 
accidental.  Though  the  rapid  fucceffion  of  import.nit  even  s 
has  materiallv  changed  the  political  horizon  fince  the  time  that 
M.  Piftet  compofed  this  letter,  therj  are  many  of  his  obfervjt. 
tions  and  refledVions  that  are  now  fcafonable,  and  others  the 
truth  and  importance  of  which 'no  vicifiitudes  in  human  affairs 
can  deftroy.  *IIe  fets  out  with  a  juff  lamciitation  of  the  prelem 
rimes.  How  often,  he  obfervts  to  hjs  ccrrcfp'>ndcnt,  while 
we  looked  with  wonder  on  this^  awful  period,  fo  fruitful  cf 
events  the  moft  extraordinary  and  momeinousi  have  we  con¬ 
gratulated  future  hifti)rians,  whdfe  tafk  it  would  be  to  record 
them?  Wc  v/ere  then  very  far  from  imagining  that  its  cl:;fs 
would  be  marked  by  a  cataftrophe  which  it  would  defy  the 
pencil  of  Tacitus  to  paint  .in  all  its  horrors. — How  much  have 
thofe  men  to  anfwer-  for,  who,  for  the  attainmerit  of  private 
.ends,  have  led  them,  ftep  by  ftep,  from  one  degree  of  guilt  to 
another,  through  a  regular  fuccellion  cf  the  molt  atrocious  vil- 
lani^! — Above  all,  how  culpable  is  that  minitler,  who,  preud 
of  a  difintereftednefs  which  his  affluent  fortune  rendered  of 
little  difficulty,  fondly  imagined  that  a  vain  parade  of  words 
would  command  an  influence  over  members  with  whom  he 
was  unacquainted ;  and  neglected  thole  numlverlcfs  advantages 
which  bis  fituation  afforded  him  of  fecuring  a  majority  hi  the 
afiembly  !  It  is  no  juftification  in  Mr.  Neckcr  to  fay,  thut  his 
virtue  and  delicacy  did  not  .permit  him  to  avail  himfelf  of  fuch 
expedients;  If  Mr.  Pitt  found  himfelf  in  a  fituation  to  have  a 
few  millions. at  his  own  difpoTal ;  and  if  he  emploved  them  to 
bring  Ireland  to  confent  to  fuch  an  a£t  of  union  as  that  which 
has  confolidated  Scotland  and  England,  does  he  think  Mr.  Pitt 
would  be  wanting  to  himfelf  and  his  own  charaflcr,  if  he  ap¬ 
plied  them  to  that  ufe?  He  ought  to  knovy  that  there  is  forr.c 
difference  between*  the  duties  cf  an  aiichoriie  and  tnole  of  a 

ffatefman. - Mr.  Pi£iet  does  not  pretend  to  penetrate  into  the 

caufes  of  thofe  difaffers  that. flowed,  and  feemed  more  and  more, 
after  the  fucceffes  of  Dumeurier,  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
unbri(}led  fury  and  mad  anibition  of  the  members  of  the  Ns- 
tional  Convention.  He  glances,  however,  at  the  principJ 

caufes  of  thcic  \  and  he  is  confident  that  the  r epublican  leaders, 

“  .......  .  .  ^ 
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from  their  principles  and  conduft,  are  the  enemies  of  every  go¬ 
vernment  of  turope. — Mfi  Piclet  takes  a  review  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  means  which  the  heads  of  the  republican  faction  have  em¬ 
ployed,  with  fliamelefs  effrontery,  to  anfwer  the  double  purpofe 
tf  multiplying  places  which  they  might  beftow  on  their  own 
adherents,  and  of  providing  a  new  unappropriated  fund,  the 
application  of  which  might  retard  the  moment  when  the  emiflion 
of  the  aflignats  would  no  longer  be  practicable. — He  next  con- 
iiders  their  conduct  with  regard  to  all  thofe  whom  they  have 
charaiterifed  by  the  general  name  of  ariftocrats ;  from  a  review 
of  which  he  thinks  it  evident,  that,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution,  it  became  their  primary  object  gradually  to 
remove  every  one  on  whofe  fupport,  on  all  occafions,  they  could 
not  implicitly  rely. — The  dangers  in  which  they  have  involved 
the  public, ‘as  well  as  themfcives  perfonally ;  and  they  have  no 
hope  of  extricating  themfelves  from  thefe-  Jifficulties,  or  at  leaft 
of  delaying  the  fatal  crifis,  till  they  are  enabled  to  fecure  their 
own  perfqnal  intereft,  but  War.  The  profelfion  of  arms 
alone  can  flatter  the  enthufiafm  of  a  people  elate  with  the 
idea  of  its  foyereignty.  There  is  now  fcarcely  a  Frenchman 
who  does  not  think  himfelf  deftined  to  the  glorious"  tafk  of  com¬ 
bating  tyrants,  of  breaking' the  chains  of  the  human  race,  and 
of  reitoring  it  to  freedom  and  happinefs.  They  have  loft  all 
relifti  for  the  arts  of  peace;  but  find,  in  exorbitant  pay  and 
other  advantages,  abundant  gratification  to  idlenefs  and  pride. 
There  never  will  be  felt  a  want  of  foldiers  as  long  as  there  arc 
mad  cnthufiafts  in  France;  and  the  hackneyed  theme  of  ty^ 
ranny  affords  fo  eafy  a  topic  for  the  dlfplay  of  oratory,  as  war¬ 
rants'  us  to  conclude,  from  every  circumftance,  that  many 
years  will  elapfe  before  this  Colofius  can  be  bound  to  the 
ground.  The  prtfent  war  interefts”all  Frenchmen.  I  hey  can 
never 'want  a  regular  fupply '[from  enthufiafm,  plunder,  and 
connfeation]  of  men  and  money;  and  though  France  itfelf  were 
deftitute  of  both,  yet,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  they  would 
procure  frefh  troops  from  the  vanquiftied  nations,  from  whofe 
fpoils  they  would  derive  the  means  of  extending  their  influence 
and  conquefts.— What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  How  are  the 
French  to  be  reprefied  ? — Mr.  Pidiet  gives  many  reafons  for 
thinking  that  no  farther  progrefs  (hbuld  be  made  by  the  allied 
armies;  but  that  thcr  operations  ftiould  ceafe  as  foon  as  a  few 
fortified  places  are  fecured  on  the  frontiers.  The  clafs  of  men 
noft  to  be  dreaded,  Mr.  Pidfet  obferves,  are  thofe  who  call 
themfelves  free-thinkers  and  philofophers,  who  are  fluftied  vvith 
the  arrogance  of  vanity  and  felf  love  in  proportion  to  their  want 
of  real  talents,  and  who,  having  nothing  to  lofe,  care  not  to 
what  excefles  they  may  be  carried.  This  clafs  of  men, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Pi'ilet  obferves,  is  moft  numerous  in  France,  but  numer¬ 
ous  all  around  us,  and  even  in  England.  But  whatever  num- 
bers  this  clafs  of  men  may  boaft  in  England,  though  it  be  nearly 

compofed  of  all  thofc  whom  we  denominate  Difl'euters, 

/  » 

'  *  That  is,  all  whom  the  teft  36I  incapacitates  from  holding  any 
places  of  trurt  ;  though,  in  general,  the  preftyterians  be  of  this  opi. 
nion;  though,  with  an  unexampled  ingratitude,  a  forgetfulnefs  cf 
what  they  owe  to  government,  and  of  the  ineitimable  advantages 
they  derive  from  the  a6t  of  union,  the  Scotch  feem  rather  inclined  to 
favour  it;  though  all  men  of  defperate  fortunes  and  unprincipled 
characters  be  ready  to  join  the  faClious ;  yet  1  cannot  but  cheriih  the 
pcrfuafion,  that  all  ihcir  efforts  will  prove  fruitlefs,  and  all  their  ma- 
chinatiens  be  defeated.  I  he  Englifli  nobility  and  the  mpnied  people 
poffefs  energy,  honour,  and  courage ;  the  inferior  clafTes  are  no:  dtr. 
titute  of  fenfe  and  rcafon  ;  the  two  heufes  cf  parliament  arc  compofed 
of  judicious  and  horrclt  men  ;  and  the  oppofiiion  is  diftinguilhcd  byfo 
many  men  of  integrity,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  but  in  an  hour  of 
foch  imminent  danger  it  would  throw  all  its  weight  on  the  fide  cf  the 
minider,  and  concur  with  government  in  every  meafurc  necefTary  10 
prevent  the  fatal  cxplofion.  It  would  be,  however,  very  dangerous 
to  be  lulled  iuio  a  lalfe  fecurity ;  as  it  is  almod  impolfible  that 
the  ftorm  which  has  burd  with  refiUIefs  ^  fury'  on  the  continent, 
fhould  not  hurl  feme  of  its  fatal  thunderbolts  at  this  country,  which, 
after  all,  perhaps,  will  be  folely  indebted  for  its  fafety  to  its  fituaiion 
;Uid  maritime  ftrength.’ 

Mr.  Piftet  makes  various  obfervations,  and  ufes  various  ar¬ 
guments,  in  order  to  (hew  the  danger  and  folly  of  launching  too 
far  from  the  fhorcs  of  experience  into  the  boundlefs  ocean  of 
imctaphyfical  polity.  And,  after  a  review  of  the  different  forms 
bf  government,  and  (hewing  the  probable  confequences  of  any 
attempt  to  eftablifh  a  democracy,  he  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that, 
according  to  the  prefenc  ftate  of  Europe,  it  is  impoffible,  with¬ 
out  falling  into  all  the  horrors  of  confunon  and  anarchy,  that 
any  government  can  entruft  to  individuals  a  greater  portion  of 
Jil^rty  than  the  Englifh  enjoy  from  their  conftitution.  He 
throws  out  fome  heads  of  inquiry,  in  order  to  give  fome  idea  of 
a  book  which,  he  conceives,  would  be  bed  calculated  to  refute 
the  doctrines  of  the  new  political  philofophy;  fuch  as,  that  the 
iegiflator  fbould  firft  examine  how  far  fufccptible  of  liberty  man 
may  be  found  in  the  different  periods  and  progreffive  advance- 
pent  of  fociety,  &c. 

0 

There  is  in  this  performance  of  Mr.  Piftet’s  much  folidity, 

well  as  richnefs  of  oblervation  and  refieflion.  He  is,  how- 
cjfcr,  very  dcfultory,  and  wanders  backward  and  forward  from 
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one  thing  to  another.  The  fentiments  contained  in  this  letter 
would  have  produced  a  fuller  efFe6t  had  they  been  arranged  in 
proper  order.  The  form  of  a  letter  is  no  excule  for  repetition 
and  want  of  arrangement. 

Art.  VII.  Obfervatlons  on  the  ConJuM  if  Mr.  Fox  in  the  Im^ 
peach?ncnt  of  Mr.  Ha/lings.  By  a  Friend  to  the  Freedom  of 
the  P refs.  pp.  60.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Debrett.  London,  1793. 

✓  • 

These  Obfervatlons  arc  a  reply  and  refutation  of  the  ac¬ 
count  given  of  the  origin  of  the  impeachment  bythe  author 
of  the  political  life  and  character  of  Adr.  Fox.  They  were 
nrinted  originally  in  one  of  the  public  papers.  At  the  defire  of 

Iral  gentlemen,  who  were  of  opinion  that  they  tended  to  ren- 
a  fubjedt  intelligible  which  was  before  incomprehenfible^ 
writer  has  reprinted  them,  with  fome  additions.  He  has 
added  feveral  notes,  in  which  he  has  brought  forward  his 
lojities  for  many  of  the  fadls  ftated  in  the  obfervations ;  as 
the  correfpondence  between  the  treafury  and  the  managers 
the  fubjedl  of  the  expenccs  of  the  trial.  He  fliews  the  bio- 
pher  of  Mr.  b  ox  to  be  in  an  error  refpedting  the  time  of 
liameiu’s  recalling  Mr.  Haftings ;  and  alfo  in  an  error  with 
left.to  the  caufe  of  his  being  recalled  by  parliament.  Par- 
MENT  did  not  recal  Mr.  Haftings  in  1782,  nor  at  any  other 
iod.  In  that  year,  and  during  the  Rockingham  adminiftra- 
I,  a  feries  of  refolutions  were  voted  by  the  House  of 
MMONs,  condemning  the  political. fyftem  which  then  exifted, 
i  which  now  exifts  in  India :  the  Commons  alfo  voted,  when 
rccly  forty  members  were  prefent,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
t^ors  of  the  Eajl~  India  Company  to  recal  Mr.  Hastings  from 
7^^/,  and  Mr.  Hornby  from  Bombay:  a  refoiution  con-, 
nned  by  the  almoft  unanimous  voice  of  the  court  of  pro¬ 
ctors.  Mr.  Dundas,  who  moved  the  refoiution  for  the  recal 
Mr.  Haftings  in  1782,  .expreffed  his  fatisfaction  in  1784  that 
•  proprietors  had  kept  the  governor- general  in’ his  ftation  ;  and 
acknowledged  his  own  error  in  having  conceived  that  Mr. 
iftihgs  had  forfeited  the  confidence  .of  the  princes  of  India. 

Mr.  Fox,  on  different  occafiohs,  has  declared,  that  his  only. 

in  the  impeachment  w^as,  to  obtain  juftlce  for  the  people. 
India.  And  his  biographer  fays,  that  ‘  the  impeachment 
undertaken  to  clear  the  honour  of  the  Britilh  nation  in 
^eeyes  of  the  opprefied  inhabitants  of  India,  of  mankind  at 
[irge,  and  of*  pofterity.'  Such  language,  the  writer  of  the  - 
^fervations  remarks, might  have  been  endured  in  178S,  whe  1 


t 
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*  the  public  in  general  knew  as  little  of  India  as  I  do  of  the 
f  kingdom  of  Dahomay :  but  now^  when  we  have  all  heard  the 
^  boail  of  adminiftration  as  to  the  value  importance  of  India, 

*  and  the  fuperiority  of  our  government  over  that  of  any  native 

*  power  i^'and  when  wc  know  that  the  people  of  India  want  ns 

*  redrefsj  and  do  not  feel  thofe  miferies  which  have  cut  fucha 
‘  figure  in  Weltminfter  Hatt  ;  the  ftale,  worn-out  nonfenfe  that 
^  I  have  quoted  can  excite  no^fentiment  but  difguft/ 

•The  writer  of  the  Obfervations  throws  out  more  than  a  hint 
that,  ‘  to  obtain  juftice  for  the  people  of  India  was  not,  at  any 
^  time,  the  only  obje£t  of  Mr  Fox’  in  fupporting  the  great 
profecutor  of  the  governor-general,  ‘  I  have  been  told/  favs 
he,  ‘  by  tolerable  authority’  [and  in  artoiher  place  he  fays,  fro:a 
very  good  authority,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  ftridlly  true] 

•  That  foon  after  this  converfation  in  the  Houfe,  a  meeting  of  tit 
nK'bo/e  p^rty  was  held  at  the  Duke  of' Portland's.  It  was  then  a f,rn, 
united^  and  powerful  body.  Mr.  Eden  was  the  only  man  of  rank  atd 
talents  who  had  quitted  Burlington  Houfe.  The  queilion  of  prole- 
curing  Mr.  Haftings  was  conlidered,  and  met  with  fome  oppoliiion. 
It  was  obferved,  that  the  meafure  would  certainly  difguft  the  fober 
part  of  the  community:  that  Mr.  Haftings  had  been  very  fuccefsfiil 
in  a  period  of  uncommon  difficulty;  that  as  the  whigs  had  though: 
proper  to  coalcfce  with  thefe  ^whom  they  had  Jo  often  threatened  to  in' 
peach — that  as  thofe  who  had  difmembered  the  empire,  and  walled  fo 
many  millions  of  the  public  treafure,  were  allowed  to  enjoy  penfioiij 
and  honours  in.fecurity,  the  world  would  be  (hocked  at  the  attack 
upon  Mr.  Haftings,  which  it  could  only  attribute  to  difappoiniincnt 
and  revenge.  In  reply  to  thefe  forcible  arguments,  Mr.  Fox  is  faid 
to  have  obferved,  that  he  owed  Mr.  Haftings  no  favour — that  the 
impeachment,  if  fucceGful,  would  prove  to  the  people  of  England 
that  the  Portland  adminiftration  had  fallen  a  facrifice  to  intrigue  ard 
mifrcprcfcntation — and  that  Mr.  Burke  was  committed — his  cbaroiitT 
was  at  fake:  an  unjuftifiable  generofity  in  Mr.  Fox,  for  which  he 
dearly  fuffers  at  this  moment.  His  arguments  prevailed,  and  the 
impeachment  was  fo  much  a  party  meafute,  that,  with  the 'exception 
of  the  late  worthy  and  well-informed  Colonel  Cathcart,  Mr.  Demp- 
Her,  Mr.  Greville,  and  Mr.  Nicholls,  the  phalanx,  Mr.  Burke  wta 
calls  it,  regularly  attended,  and  voted  for  every  charge.’ 

Our  flirewd  and  penetrating  obferver,  after  quoting  a  refolu- 
tion  from  the  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  ‘  That  it  ‘> 

*  the  undoubted  right  of  every  fubjeft  of  England,  under  any 

*  accufation,  either  by  impeachment,  or  otherwife,  to 

*  brought  to  a  fpeedy  trial,  either  to  be  acquitted  or  cor* 

*  demned,’  gives  a  lift  of  the  changes  in  the  court  [the  Houfe  ^ 
Peers],  which  arc  both  judges  and  jurymen,  in  order  to 
the  confcqucnccs  with  which  a  deviation  from  fo  conftitutional  - 
rcfolution  have  been  attended,  namely,  that  Mr.  Hading*^  1^ 
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been  tried  by  one  generation,  and  will  be  judged  by  another* 
Siijcc  the  commencement  of  the  impeachment, 

Peers  dead,  or  Scotch  peers  in  the  laft,  but  not  in  this 

parliament  -  -  ‘  -  -  64 

Creations,  new  bilhops,  and  Scotch  peers  .  -  32 

Peers  fucceeding  by  defeent  -  -  -  29 


Total  changes  fince  the  impeachment 
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We  read  in  the  Annals  of  7'acitus  that  Publius  Celer  was 
pTofccuted  by  the  province  of  Alia  for  the  murder  of  Junius 
Silinus,  proconful  of  that  department  in  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ment.  The  weight  of  evidence  pre  fled  fo  hard,  that  Nero,  un¬ 
able  to  acquit  him,  drew  the  caufe  into  a  tedious  length.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  flate  of  furpenfe,  the  criminal  died  of  old  age.  In  the 
cafe  of  Mr.  Haltirigs  that  of  Publius  CeFer  is  completely  in¬ 
verted.  The  Britiih  provinces  in  Afia  purfue  the  governor- 
general,  not  with  aegufations  and  complaints,  but  with  grateful 
applaufe  and  acclamation.  His  caiife  is  drawn  into  a  tedious 
length,  not  beesufe  he  is  prefl'ed  by  any  weight  of  evidence,  but 
becaufe  the  moft  inventive  geniufes  and  plodding  minds,  en¬ 
couraged  by  a  Angular  coalition  of  certain  leaders^  of  oppofite 
parties,  have  found  it  difficult  to  bring  any  plaufible  charges 
agaiuft  this  great  man,  and  ftill  more,  difficult  to  prove  them. 


:  Art.  VIII.  Conftltution  of  the  Athermim  \  containing  curious  and 
interefiing  Details  of  the  Methods  adopted  by  that  ancient  People 
to  prejerve  a  Spirit  of  Democracy  in  their  Comononwealth  \  and 
exhibiting  a  Jinking  Contrail  bctiveen  the  Blcjfmgs  of  a  limited 
'Monarchy^  and  the  hideous  DoSirines  of  Fanatical  Republicans. 
Tranjlated  from  the  Greek  of  Xenophon^  uuiib  a  Preface  and 
'  Hetes^  by  fames  Morris,  pp.  4S.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Owen,  Pic¬ 
cadilly,  London.  1794* 

VENOPHON,  in  the  prefent  work,  tranfmits  to  us  the 
^  moft  intereftinir  details  on  the  conftitution  which  the  Athe- 
nians  had  adopted  he  deferibes  democracy ;  he  fliews  the  cf- 
ftils  !t  produces  5  he  difeerns  with  fagacity,  and  informs  us  by 
what  means,  and  in  what .ftates,  fuch  a  form  of  government 
wuld  maintain  Itfelf.  Mr.  Morris  exhibits  this  picS’urc  to  the 
Engljfh  reader,  illuftrates  it  by  a  few  notes,  and  then  leaves 
reader  to  decide  from  his  own  refledlions,  whether  the  fruits 
^democracy  are  dcfiiable,  and  we  cught  to  applaud  the  means 
they  coiuihiul! y  ufe  to  prevent  its  deluuclion  \  o;  whether,  in 

fuch 
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filch  a  ft  ate  as  France,  this  government  is  the  moft:  preferable, 
cr  can  continue  for  any  length  of  time. — Athens,  defpifcd  by 
virtuous  men,  and  all  Greece  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of 
the  Peloponnefian  war,  flood  in  need  of  an  apologifl,  and  found 
one  in  Aenophon;  who,  though  hurried  on  by  a  zeal  to  defend 
his  country^  ftill  yields  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  confcience, 
He  docs  not  endeavour  to  juflify,  but  to  apologife  for  the  tranf. 
adions  of  a  government  immoral  and  odious.  His  veracity 
and  loyalty  did  not  fuffer  him  todiflemble;  he  ingenuoufly  con- 
fefles  that  the  conftant  care  cf  the  Athenians  is  to  abafe  virtuous 
men,  to  prote^St  rogues,  and  to  increafe  their  numbers,  becaufc 
it  is  the  interefl  of  fuch  men  to  maintain  democracy;  and  they 
are  its  moft  firm  fupport.  He  deferibes  thofe  principles  as  ex¬ 
tending  not  only  among  tlie  allied,  that  is  to  fay,  coiiquered 
countries,  but  in  every  other. 

We  fee  the  Athenians  exciting  every  where  infurreflion,  and 
always  embracing  the  turbulent  party,  knowing,  if  they  prevail, 
they  will  have  no  hopes  of  afliftance  but  from  them,  and  that  a 
ftate  thus  torn  to  pieces  muft  fink  into  their  dependence, 

Xenophon  grants,  that  at  Athens,  in  every  private  concern, 
and  in  .civil  caufes  between  individuals,  that  they  do  not  pro¬ 
nounce  juftly,  but  intereftedly,  or  from  popular  caprice,  in  the 
fame  as  to  criminals  and  exiles:  he  concludes  by  obferving, that 
the  number  of  proferiptions  does  not  equal  that  of  the  people, 
nor  ever  can ;  therefore  they  cannot  excite  commotions  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  ftate. - -It  appears  that  Athens  aimed,  at  one 

time,  to  enflave  the  univerfe,  not  like  Rome,  by  the  manly 
efforts  of  martial  bravery,  but  by  corrupting  and  inveigling 
mankind;  difleminating  induftrioufly  through  the  world  which 
they  inhabited  the  contagion  of  revolt,  perfidy,  and  crimes. 
Idolizing  his  country,  Xenophon  fought  in  vain  not  to  excul¬ 
pate,  but  to  excufe  the  motives  of  her  conduit:  he  palliates  re¬ 
bellion  and  atrocity,  if  not  rooledly  corrupt  by  that  monar¬ 
chical  term,  neceflity.  He  acknowledges,  that  when  the  fupremc 
authority;  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  it  cannot  be  preferved 
but  by  the  moft  immoral  means.  He  always'aflerts  the  incom* 
patibility  of  democracy  with  moral  virtues ;  all  his  '.remarks  on 
this  heaa  are  ftamped  with  truth;  in  every  line  we  adrhire  the 
fagacity  and  difeernment  of  Xenophon,  and  his  depth  of  politi¬ 
ck  rcfcarch. 

Thus  fur  Mr.  Morris  in  his  preface.— In  his  notes  he  re¬ 
marks  various  points  of  rcfemblance  between  the  Athenian  de¬ 
mocracy  and  modern  republics,  particularly  that  of  France,  and 
makes  various  political  reflexions ;  in  which  it  is  his  chief  ob- 
jeX  to  illuftratc  the  principles  of  his  original  author.  And,  as 
It  is  important  to  prove  that  Xenophon  had  no  rcfenimen^ 
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againft  the  people  of  Athens,  when  he'  wrote  this  treatife,  he 
brings  various  proofs  in  aid  of  his  affertion,  that  it  was  written 
before  his  banifliment.  • 

This  treatife  of  Xenophon,  a  fublime,  ^ive,  and  heroic  fpi- 
fit,  who  applied  philofophy  to  both  public  and  private  economy, 
as  well  as  to  the  conduft  of  war,  compared  with  what  has 
paffed  in  the  world  fince  his  time,  but  efpecially  with  what  is 
now  palling,  may  be  regarded  as  an  eminent  proof  that  politics 
may  be  reduced  to  a  fcience.  No  one  can  .  read  this  work 
witnout  aftonifhinent,  or  even  without  inftruftion,  although, 
fince  Xenophon  compofed  it,  an  interval  has  elapfed  of  two 
thoufand  years. — The  maxims  which  the  friends  of  democrati- 
cal  power,  of  the  prefent  times,  endeavour  to  eftablifh  and  pro¬ 
pagate,  have  no  pretenfions  to  novelty.  They  were  known, 
and  their  pernicious  tendency  was  proved,  at  Athens,  more  than 
five  hundred  years  before  the  Chriilian  aera. 

‘Montesquieu  maintains,  that  the  fpirit  of  free  governments 
is  virtue.  Of  governments  free,  juft,  and  equal,  virtue,  ano¬ 
ther  name  for  juftice,  would  indeed  be  the  fpirit,  or  moving  and 
regulating  principle.  ’  But  when  we  lay  afide  abftraflion,  and 
confider  popular  governments  as  they  have  adlually  exifted.  It 
appears  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  democracy  to  nourilh  a  jea- 
loufy  of  all  men  diftinguiftied  by  fuperior  property,  talents,  and 
virtues,  and  to  favour  and  multiply  the  number  of  rogues,  who 
become  tyrants  and  oppreflbrs,  and,  in  their  turn,  experience  the 
common  fate  of  distinction. 

There  is,  in  Xenophon’s  Banquet  of  Socrates,  a  defeription 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Athenian  people,  fo  natural,  that  if  it  had 
occurred  to  Mr.  Morris,  he  would  perhaps  have  given  it  a  place 
among  his  notes,  which  are  always  judicious  and  pertinent. 
The  paflage  alluded  to  is  this :  ‘  In  my  poverty  [fays  Char- 
‘  MiDEs]  I  am  much  more  happy  than  I  ever  was  while  pof- 
*  ftrfled  of  riches ;  as  much  as  it  is  happier  to  be  in  fecurity 
‘  than  in  terrors,  free  than  a  flave,  to  receive  than  to  pay  court, 
‘  to  be  trufted  than  fufpe<?ted.  Formerly  I  was  obliged  to  ca- 
‘  refs  every  informer,  fome  impofition  was  continually  laid  upon 
‘me;  and  it  was  never  .allowed  me  to  travel,  or  be  abfent 
‘  from  the  city.  At  prefent,  when  I  am  poor  I  look  big.  The 
‘  rich  are  afraid  of  me,  and  (hew  me  every  kind  of  civility  and 
‘  refpe£t;  and  I  am  beconie  a  kind  of  tyrant  in  the  city.’ 

In  one  of  the  pleadings  of  Lyfias,  as  has  been  obferved  by 
Mr.  Hume,  the  orator  very  coldly  fpeaks  of  it,  by  the  by,  as  a 
maxim  of  the  A’thcnian  people,  that,  wdienever  they  wanted 
money,  they  put  to  death  fome  of  the  rich  citizens,* 'as  well -as 
Grangers,  for  the  fake  of  the  forfeiture. 

^'G.REV.  VOL,  XXIII.  APRIL  T  794. 
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*74^  JVar  with  Frdnu  the  only  Sicurity  of  Britain. 


It  was  the  ambitious  intrigues  of  the  Athenians,  and  the:: 
aim  to  extend  their  government,  which,  to  more  peaceable 
ilates,  was  an  object  of  honour,  that  excited  the  Peloponnefian 
war,  which  was  nOt  terminated  but  with  the  deftru6lion  of  the 
republic. 


Art.  IX.  IVar  with  France  the  only  Security  of  Britain  at  tht 
prefent  momentous  Crifts  \  fet  forth  in  an  earneji  Addrejs  to  hh 
Fcllow-Suhje^tSj  by  an  Old  Fnglijhman.  pp.  39.  8vo.  Lon. 
.  don,  1794* 


•^UMULTS,  in  defpotic  countries,  produce  murders,  and 
^  every  other  atrocious  ait  of  wickednefs.  It  requires  a  very 
long  time  to  cultivate  and  improve  human  nature  in  the  mafs.| 
The  French,  fervilely  corrupt. under  their  former  government, 
and  pofleffing  little  virtue  befides  what  confided  in  a  blind  obe. 
dience  to  its  decrees,  ventured  on  the  turbulent  ocean  of  demo¬ 
cracy,  without  either  rudder  or  compafe.  Did  they  expedl  that 
abdrait  opinions  could  be  accepted  as  laws  by  the  multitude; 
or  that  men,  podelEng  no  foundation  of  virtue,  and  freed  fron 
habitual  redraints,  Would  fubjeil  themfelves  to  fre(h  redraints, 
and  a£b  with  the  felf-denial  of  ancient  Romans? — Amongll 
other  lingular  refolutions,  the  French  Convention  determined 
to  overthrow  all  the  exiding  governments  of  the  earth  ;  for,  in 
the  refolutidn  of  the  19th  of  November,  1792,  affidance  was 
cfFered  to  any  party  in  any  country  that  wilhed  to  overthrow 
its  exiding  government.  Thefe  givers  of  law  to  the  whole 
world  rule  in  their  own  country  in  a  manner  equally  capricious 
and  cruel.  An  opinion  .was  entertained  in  France,  that  Eng* 
lilhmen  love  blood ;  becaufe  killing  often  occurs  on  our  ilagc, 
but  feldom  on  that  of  the  French.  Alas !  it  is  proved,  b; 
dreadful  experience,  that  the  Englidiman  only  kills  dramaticallv, 
but  the  Frenchman  in  true  earned.  Can  any  Briton  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  recoIlecSI  the  feenes  that  have  palTed,  and  are  at  this  in- 
dant  pafling,  in  France,  wd  not  feel  a  detedation  for  the 
French  character,  and  a  dread  of  that  political  revolution  whid 


they  wifli  evtry  where  to  produce  ?,  It  becomes  a  duty  to 


preii  on  the  minds  of  Britons,  that  the  progrefs  of  the  FrcncS 
arms  and  influence  in  Eurone  mud  infallibly  lead  to  this  ca- 


arms  and  influence  in  Europe  mud  infallibly  lead  to  this  ca 
tadrophe  [revolution  fimilar  to  that  in  France] ;  and  that,  with 
out  certain  determined  and  continued  eiForts  on  the  fide  c 
wedern  Europe,  in  order  to  wear  out  ^e  means  and  fpirits  c 
this  government  of  banditti.  We  cannot  fit  down  in  fecurity* 
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Qnftderations  on  Falfe  and  Real  Alarm:. 


It  Is  the  objc6l  of  this  pamphlet  to  prove  this  aflertion,  that  ‘ 
It  is  impoflible  to  make  any  fafe  peace  with  thofe  afTaflins ;  but 
that,  if  we  firmly  refolve  to  pcrfevcre  in  our  attacks,  in  con- 
jundion  with  the  reft,  of  Europe  (for  a  greater  proportion  of  it 
muft  immediately  feel  the  neceffity  of  the  meafure),  the  ability 
of  the  enemy  to  profecute  foreign  invafions  and  conquefts  muft 
fall,  and  fome  change  of  fyftem  muft  take  place  in  France.  War 
not  a  trade  that  any  nation  can  live  by,  if  prefled  on  every  fide 
by  external  enemies,  and  confined  to  its  internal  refources.— 
But  as  al!  cannot,  from  nature  or  habit,  be  qualified  to  exert  an 
equal  degree  of  oppofition  to  an  invading  enemy,  it  is  on  you, 
the  firm  phalanx  of  our  community,  whofe  generous  and  health¬ 
ful  labours  fupply  us  with  the  means  of  life  j  it  is  on  your  ro- 
buft  exertions  that  we  chiefly  depend,  in  the  laft  refort,  to  fup¬ 
ply  any  deficiency  in  our  want  of  numbers.  Your  guns,  which 
you  have  found  unerring  in  the  fportive  field,  wilbaeal  dcftruc- 
tion  on  a  detefted  enemy,  who  feeli^  for  ever  to  deftroy  your  do- 
mcftic  peace ;  whilft  your  faithfi^  dependent,  armed  with 
pikes,  may  at  once  fecond  your  exertions,  and  afford  you  a 
double  meafure  of  protedkion. 


This  publication  Is  not  ill  calculated  to  excite  In  the  multi¬ 
tude  an  abhorrence  of  the  chara6fer  and  defigns  of  the  French 
nation,  or,  we  would  rather  wifh  to  fay,  the  furious  fadlion 
that  now  rules  in  France;  w’hich  is  the  author’s  principal  ob- 
jcS.  To  examine  the  force  or  the  failure  of  his  different  ar¬ 
guments  is  not  our  defign.  Yet  we  cannot  help  fmiling  at  his 
Jdrefsto  the  country  people,  whom  he  encourages*  to  ufe  their 
uns,  unerring  in  the  fportive  fields.  •  It  is  furely  unfortunate,  in 
noration  intended  to  roufea  deteftation  of  the  French  revolu- 
ion,  to  allude  to  any  circumftance  that  may  bring  to  recollec- 
ion  the  odious  and  humiliating  game  laws. 


Rt.  X.,  Conjiderations  on  Falfe  and  Real  Alarms.  By  Colonel 
Iforman  Macleod^  'M,  P.  Dedicated^  with  Jincife  and  offec^ 
tionate  RefpeSi^  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  ',  Jip.  a6.  Svo.  is. 
Debiett.  London,  1794.  ‘  -T* 

^OLONEL  Macleod  lays  It  down  as  a  principle  incontrovcr- 
^  tiblc,  that,  in  the  prefent  equally  diffufed  knovvle<!ge’Of*>ll  the 
l^ntific  and  praftical  branches  of  the  military  art,  no  aillbmblage 
tietached  armies  from  different  ftates  can  penetrate,  conquer, 
d  reduce  to  fubmiffion,  an  armed  nation  of  ibe  (ize'and  popula- 
^  of  France.  In  former  barbarous  ages  we  read  of  whole 
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nations  moving  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  their  pro: 
perty,  in  fearch  of  new  fettlements.  Even  the  fuccefs  of  this 
fort  of  crufade  might  be  doubted:  but  furely  this  is  not  the  mo. 
dern  art  of  war.  Colonel  Macleod,  therefore,  confiders  the 
different  poffible  terminatiotis  to  the  war,  which  he  conceives 
to  be  the  following : 


^  ift.  The  French  may  be  Completely  fubdued  ;  an  abfolutcino. 
hafehy  May  be  forced  upon  them' ;  their  nobility  and  clergy  may  be 
ledored;  aitd  Tome  of  their  fined  provinces  may  be  difmembered  b 
favour  of  the  pious  and  diiintereded  allies,  who  are  to  this  be. 
neficent  and  holy  counter-revolution. 

*  id.  The  French  may  be  fo  viftorious  as  to  diflate  the  terms  of* 
peace  to  all  Europe ;  to  edablifh  a  popular  government  on  the  mot 
folid  bafis ;  and  then  it  will  be  dreaded  by  all  the  exiding  govero. 
ments,  that  the  pernicious  doArines  of  liberty  and  equality,  beli| 
taded  and  enjoyed  by  a  large  portion  of  mankind,  may  become 
prevalent  and  fafhionable.  1  fhall  endeavour  afterwards  to  (hew 
this  lad  effe^  is  not  likely  to  extend  to  Great  BriCain. 

*  3dly.  The  war  may  be  protrafled  to  fuch  a  length,  and  Itma 
Become  fo  painful  to  both  the  contending  parties,  that  wearinefs  im 
enfue.  Men  may  grow  defirous  of  relaxation  from  mutual  dedm 
tion,  and  nations  may  be  left,  for  a  time,  to  manage  their  own  affib 
in  their  own  fevcral  ways ;  and  before  I  go  further  I  will  take  thcl 
berty  of  faying,  that  this  lad  refulc  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  m 
probable.* 

The  Colonel^  having  illuftrated  tKe  improbability  of  the  u 
firft  of  thefe  fuppofitions,  and  confcqucntly  the  probability 
the  third— among  fcveral  other  arguments  why  we,  in  & 
ifland,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  revolution  in  France,  ev( 
fo  firmly  eftabliflied,  advances  what  follows :  ‘  Man  is  naturi^ 

*  a  fluggilh  animal,  and  is  never  led  by  any  thing  but  into! 

^  able  pain  to  change  the  fituation  in  which  he  finds  hirri 
^  placed ;  but,  if  flung  to  the  exertion  of  leaving  that,  he 

^  ncrally  flies  to  the  utrflofl  diftance.  I  do  therefore  phi' 

*  afTert,  that  the  Britifh  conftitution  has  nothing  to  fear  fr 
^  the  cftablifhmentj  or  the  invafion  of  the  republic  of  Franc 

*  nor  from  the  promulgation  of  the  do£lrines  cf  liberty  thronS 
^  out  Europe ;  but  it  may  fear  its  own  downfall^ 

*  mous  taxation, and  an  intolerable  national  debt. — It  is  air 

*  certain  that,  at  the  termination  of  this  war,  the  national 

*  will  greatly  exceed  three  hundred  millions;  and  we  fball 

*  happy  if  we  are  able  to  pay  the  intereft  of  this  and  our  " 

'  *  eftabliflimcnt,  by  an  annual  taxation  of  two  or  three-.? 

^  twenty  millions.  This  prodigious  burthen  will  beceme  j 
‘  more  intolerable  by  the  contemplation  of  our  neared 

*  hour  and  Ancient  enemy,  a  nation  with  thrice  our  popu 
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‘  almoft  entirely'  freed  from  taxation,  and  confequently  cn* 
( abled  infinitely  to  underfell  us  in  every  commodity,  and  in 
«  every  market.  The  inevitable  confequences  of  thefe  circum- 
‘  ftances  will  be  the  lofs  of  our  manufa^ures,  the  decay  of  our 
‘  commerce,  and  the  decreafe  of  our  people ;  and,  with  this  lofs 
‘  of  manufadlures,  decay  of  commerce,  and  diminution  of  in» 
<  habitants,  the  fame  burdens  will  remain  to  be  borne*’ 


It  is  only  by  means  of  general  maxims  drawn  from  paft,  that 
we  are  enabled,  in  any  degree,  to  anticipate  future  events. 
Without  fuch  general  maxims  the  economy  of  politics  and 
war  degenerates  into  an  empiricifm  equally  blind,  dangerous, 
and  cxpenfive.  We  oannot  in  this  nation  boaft  of  much  fub- 
imity  of  deftgn,  when  our  chief  minifters  maintain,  in  the  public 
ouncils  of  the  nation,  that  theory  is  not  to  be  introduced  into 
)Iitics,  as  in  fcience ;  and  that,  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
eare  rather  to  feel  our  way  than  to  fee  it.  There  was  a  great 
eal  of  political  philofophy  applied  to  the  fettlement  of  Ireland, 
nthe  reign  of  James  VI.  by  Lord  Salifbury,  Sir  John  Davis, 
ir  Edward  Coke,  Lord  l^acon,  and  the  King  himfelf}  and  ap- 
lied  with  great  fuccefs^.  If  men,  fays  Salluft,  were  not  want- 
n^to  themfelves,  they  might  arrive  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  wifdom 
sto  control  fortune  as  much  as  fortune  controls  them  f. 

Colonel  Macleod,  the  manly  and  intelligent  author  cf  this 
ery  ferifonable  treatife,  rifes,  on  the  fteps  of  hiftory  and  general 
nowledge  and  obfervation,  to  certajn  eminences,  Trom  whence 
i  fees  a  good  way  around  him;  and,  with^t  lofmg  or  en- 
ngling  himfelf  in  the  rnazes  of  particular  paths,  takes  a  view 
f  feme  of  the  viftas,  or  highways,  if  we  n^ay  fay  fo,  of  moral 

Iature, — He  enters  not  into  a  detail  of  the  views  of  courts,  the 
brawlers  of  kings  or  minifters,  or  the  exiftence  and  tendencies 
f  treaties.  He  reafons  from  general  caufes  to  general  effefts. 
Icreafons  like  a  philofopher,  who  enlarges  his  views  by  ftudy, 
d  tempers  the  refinements ‘of  ftudy  and  reflexion  by  actual 
»>fervation  on  the  political  feeqes  around  him. — We  very  much, 
^Bmire  the  energetic  cqncifenefs  of  this  traft;  which  we  con-r 
as  an  exemplification  of  what  we  have  advanced  \n  our 
Jrofpcdus,  prefixed  to  our  number  for  January  laft,  concern¬ 
ing  the  connexion  between  clearnefs  of  conception,  and  brevity 
'  »  expofition. — Yet  this  excellent  little  work  might  have  been 
ill  more,  epneife  and  impreftive  had  the  author  been  more  at- 
to  logical  arrangement  or  method ;  by  which  he  would 
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have  avoided  fuch  repetitions  as  that  in  the  three  or  four  firft 
lines  in  p.  i6.  The  invincibility  of  France  by  the  confederacy 
is  a  topic  that  fhould  have  been  difeufled  at  once — not  dropt, 
and  refumed  again  and  again.  Then  .the  fame  arguments,  mu. 
tatis  ,mutandisy  that  tended  to  prove  that  invincibility,  might, 
even  without  a  recapitulation  of  them,  have  been  ufed  in  order 
to  difpel  the  dread  of  a  French  invajlon  bf  Britain. — The  Co. 
loncl  may  perhaps  attend  to  this  hint  in  preparing  for  .  the  prcli 
any  future  edition.-  ‘  ' 
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paffions  of  men,  operating  like  a£lion  and  reaflionia 
natural  bodies,  produce  wars  and 'fightings,  which  in  quick 
fucceflion,  and  after  (hort  paiifes,  difturb  the  repofe  of  the  poll- 
tical  world.  Caufelefs  hoftilities  provoke  the  fufterers  to  reta¬ 
liation;  and  refentment,  once  roufed,  often  proceeds  beyond  tic 
*cxa£l  proportion  of  an  equitable  reprifal. 

Id  cdndu6ling,wars  once  begun,  w»hether  their  caufes  were 
juftifiable  or  oijhefwife,  artifice  has  often  no  lefs  influence  thaa 


force.  Hence,  in  military  politics,  it' has  long  been  an 
bliihed  maj^ — Dolusy  an  virtusf  quis  in  hojie  requirat? 


'  xfor  if  fuccefs  an  enemy  attend. 

Who  afks  if  fraud  or  valbur  gainM  his  end  V 

'  *  PiTT*s  ^Eneid,  B.  II.  519 


The  work  now  under  review  is  a  promifeuous  colleflion 
ftratagems  in  war,  praclifed  in  not' only  the  hiftorical,  butti 
fabulous  ages,  by  the  greateft  generals  of  divers  nations : 


*  Short  is  the  account  that  hath  reached  us  concerning  the  au 
of  the  following  pages.  We  learn  little  more'  than  that  he  was 
birth  a  Macedonian,  and  that  the  earlier  part'  of  his  life  was  ps 
in  arms.  But  whether  influenced  by  the  love  of  letters,  of  other 
tives  of  prddence,  he  afterward  retired  from  the  aAive  feenes  of 
profeffion,  and  exchanged  the  fword  for  the  gown. "  In  this  newfc 
ation  his  integrity  and' learning,  his  eloquence  and  abilities,  recc 
mended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Emperors  Antoninus  and  Verus,'^ 
honoured  him  with  a  civil  employ  of  truft  and  dignity.  It  was 
he  found  himfelf  at  likrty  to  refume  his  military  (ludies,  and 
clofet  to  contribute  to  the  improvcmcnt*of  that  profeflion,  for  w*  1 
in  his  add  refs  to  the  emperors,'  the  reader  will  difeover  in 
ftrong  predilediion.  Partly,  perhaps,  to  gratify  fuch  his  iriClinaU'^ 
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ind  partly  to  pay  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  his  patrons,  what  Icifure 
hours  he  could  ileal  from  his  civil  engagements,  he  devoted  to  this 
colleflion.* 

The  Tranjlator^s  AdvertlfemenU 

f  The  fubfequent  pages  were  written  at  a  time  when  the  author^i 
inclinations  were  diredted  to  a  military  life;  and  the  courfe  of  read¬ 
ing  he  then  adopted  had  an  afpedl  on  that  profeilion.  While  en¬ 
gaged  in  thofe  purfuits,  the  ColJedlion  of  Stratagems  by  Polyaenus  he 
read  with  fo  much  pleafure,  both  as  a  claflical  and  a  military  produc¬ 
tion,  that  he  was  induced  to  employ  fome  leifure  hours  in  habiting 
the  author  in  an  Engliih  drefs.  But  in  refpedl  to  his  line  of  life, 
changing  afterward  his  defign,  with  his  intended  profeffion  he  laid 
aiide  the.  fludics  that  attached  to  it ;  and  the  following  tranflation  re¬ 
mained-  more  than  thirty  years  untouched  and  unnoticed  in  his  de(k,« 
By  fome  means,*  which  he  can  fcarcely  explain,  it  broke  its  confine¬ 
ment,  and  found  its  way  to  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  who  recom- ' 
mended  the  publication  of  it  as  a  work,  if  the  tranflator  may  be  per-' 
micted  to  ufe  his  lordihip’s  own  words,  that  would  prove  an  acceptable 
prefent  to  the  Britiih  officers, 

‘  Since  that  time  the  extraordinary  conduft  of  a  neighbouring 
nation  has  provoked  almoil  all  Europe  to  arms.  Great  Britain,  of 
too  great  confequence  in  herfelf,  and  in  her  connexions,  to  remain 
an  idle  fpeftator  of  exertions  calculated  to  involve  the  world  in 
anarchy  and  confufion,  found  it  ncxelTary  to  take  the  field.  Her 
navies  were  fummoned  from  her  ports,  her  armies  to  foreign  fer- 
vice;  her  militia  are  embodied  at  home,  and  the  country  aflumes  a 
more  military  complexion  than  it  hath  for  fome  time  pad  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  wear.  At  this  .period,  and  in  this  (late  of  things,  the 
author  has  been  induced  to  hazard  on  the  public  the  following 
pages.  #  #  *  # 

^  The  original  work  has  come  down  to  us  incomplete,  and,  what 
is  (fill  more  to  be  regretted,  in  that  which  is  come  down  to  us,  the 
text  is,  to  a  very  great  degree,  mutilated  and  corrupted:  fo  that 
much  was  to  be  fupplied,  even  in  the  bare  attempt  at  a  faithful  tranf¬ 
lation.  Added  to  thefe  defefts,  the  brevity  with  which  the  author 
relates  circumflances,  fometibnes  renders  the  detail  apparently  im- 
perfeft ;  and  fometimes  flings  a  (hade  of  obfeurity  on  it.  The  tranf¬ 
lator  has,  therefore,  every  where  endeavoured  to  explain  the  ftrata- 
gem,  as  well  as  to  tranflate  it,  and  rather  to  explain  the  author'^ 
meaning,  than  a  literal  verfion  of  his  words;  whenever  the  one  did 
oot  clearly  and  fully  convey  the  other,  or  where  he  fufpefts  the  text 
be  corrupted.  Rude  and  unadorned  as  the  original  is,  the  con- 
cifenefs  the  author  obferves  in  his  relation  of  fa6ls,  befides  theldifad- 
vaniagcs  above  alluded  to,  creates  alfo  a  famenefs  in  his  mode  of  in¬ 
ducing  the  refpe6tive  detail,  and  an  uniformity  in  })is  manner  of 
ducting  it ;  which  has,  in  fome  inftances,  induced  the  tranflator 
*  Isttlc  to  deviate  from  the  form  of  narration  which  occurs  in  the 
anginal;  in  order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  might  be,  an  apparent  poverty 
w  dUlion,  and  to  give  as  much  cafe  and  variety  to  the  flyle  as  matter 
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fo  fettered  up  IS  capable  of  receiving.  At  the  fame  time,  he  hath 
not  prefumed  to  (lourifh  in  detail,  or  to  add  circumftances  to  the  nar. 
ration  which  the  author  did  not  think  necefTary.  What  the  reader 
to  expert,  the  tranflator  has  thought  neceflary  thus  to  apprife  him. 

‘  The  critics,  who  look  for  fentiment,  or  for  defeription,  will  be 
difappointed :  but  he  mud  recollect,  that  Polyaenus  wrote  for  military 
men;  that  fafls  condituted  all  that  was  necelTary  to  be  attended  to; 
and  that  the  more  concifely  they  were  detailed,  fo.much  the  more 
cafily  would  they  be  retained  in  memory,  brought  together  in  a  fy. 
nopfis,  and  be,  as  occafion  offered,  ready  for  praftice.  Indeed,  in 
fo  vaft  a  colleflion  of  ftratagems,  had  our  author  been  more  circum- 
llantial  in  his  narration  of  facts,  and  fludied  variety  and  exprefilon 
more  than  was  barely  neceflary  to  elucidate  them,  inftead  of  occupying 
his  leifure  hours,  the  undertaking  would  have  engrofled  every  hour 
of  his  time ;  and  his  work  would  have  formed  a  hittoj  y  of  wars,  and 
not,  as  he  intended,  a  collection  of  iiratagems. 

•  With  regard  to  the  tranflator,  if  the  concifenefs  which  the  au 
thor  hath  been  noticed  fo  uniformly,  to  obferve,  has  occafioned  him 
fome  little  difficulties^  he  mult  acknowledge  his  taik  to  have  been,  in 
other  refpeCts,  light,  in  not  having  to  contend  with  greater. — The 
work  exhibits  no  nice  form  of  expreffion  to  be  ftudioufly  prefervd; 
no  beauties  of  defeription  to  be  copied ;  no  turn  of  fcqtimcnt  that  re¬ 
quires  the  fupport  of  correfpondent  diClion  to  communicate  weigh: 
and  fignificancy.  The  authors  aim  was  a  Ample  detail  of  fads:  the 
endeavour  of  the  tranflator  has  been  to  render  thofc  fads  with 
fidelity,  fometimes  affuming  a  linall  liberty  in  the  mode  of  nar 
xation. 

' .  *  Refpeding  the  original,. though  the  text  be  much  corrupted, the 
ftylc  of  Polyaenus  is  claffical,  and  even  elegant :  though  he  abound 
not  in  fentiment  or  defeription,  his  matter  is  intefefling  and  enter¬ 
taining  ;  and  his  various  anecdotes,  interfperfed  through  the  work, 
are  often  better  calculated  for  marking  out  the  temper  and  charader 
of  the  performers,  than  a  regular  detail  of  fads,  conduded  by  the 
hiflorian,  to  explain  the  whole  fcheme  and  fyftem  of  their  condud 
It  appears  to  me  fomevvhat  extraordinary,  that  Polyaenus  is  an  author 
fo  little  known,  and  one  of  thofe  few  Greek  claflics  who  have  never 
made  ikcir  appearance  in  an  Englilh  drcfs.  For  this,  however,  foir»e 
rcafons  may  be  affigned.  Military  men  generally  enter  too  young 
into  the  profeffion,  and  are  too  much  engaged  in  adive  fervlce,  lo 
have  lei  we  to  cultivate  the  fludy  of  fo  neglcdcd  a  language.  Thofei 
on  the  other  hand,  whofe  time  is  devoted  to  literary  purfuits,  have 
feldom  fo  much  tafte  for  authors  whofe  works  only  regard  military 
operations. 

*  The  whole  collcdion,  if  entire,  would  have  confifled  nf  nine 
hundred  ftratagems,  containing  the  exploits  of  the  moft  celebratcu 
generals  of  various  nations,  fetched  from  ages  remote  as  thepnged 
hiftory  will  reach,  and  carried  forward  to  our  author’s  own  time.  ^ 
wide  was  the  field  he  traverfed  of  annals,  hiflories,  and  lives,  in 
profecution  of  his  defign  ; — a  manual,  as  he  terms  it,  of  the  feisn^' 
of  gcncralfliip.  la  fo  large  a  collc&ion,  if  fome  llratagems  occtf 
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that  bear  a  refemblance  to  each  other,  fometimes  with  very  little 
variation,  employed  by  the  fame  general,  and  fometimes  on  different 
occafions  copied  by  others,  the  reader  will  be  rather  furprifcd  that  he 
finds  fo  few  inftances  of  this  kind,  than  led  to  expedt  none.  Some 
devices,  a^ain,  will  appear  fo  ludicrous  and  abfurd,  as  nothing  but 
the  barbarifm  of  the  times,  the  ignorance  and  fuperftition  that  in 
fome  Bates  prevailed,  will  reconcile  to  credibility.  The  ftratagems,  , 
however,  that  rank  under  thofe  claffcs  are  few.  The  work,  -  in  ge¬ 
neral,  was  executed  with  great  judgment ;  and,  as  the  author  him* 
felf  obferves,  he  had  employed  upon  it  no  fmall  degree  of  pains. 

*  Polyaenus  was  a  man  of  eminence,  and  though  he  might  have 
quitted  aftual  fervice  in  early  life,  for  military  fcience  equally  dilUn- 
guilhed  as  in  his  juridical  cliarader.  This  colledlion'of  ftratagems 
hcconfidered  as  of  fufficient  importance  to  juftify  his  pretenfions  to 
the  patronage  of  the  emperors  who  honoured  the  author. with  their 
attention  and  confidence.  In  fo  high  a  light  was  he  held  as  a  mili- 
taiy  writer,  and  of  fo  great  utility  was  the  work  before  ifs  efteemed, 
that  Frontinus,  a  Roman  knight,  ftimulated  by  the  reputation  it  had 
obtained,  pubWhed  a  new  performance  of  the  fame  nature,  and  un¬ 
der  the  fame  title  of  Military  Stratagems ;  of  which  authors,  fays  a 
very  competent  judge  of  literary  merit  (If.  Cafauben),  whoever  will 
ent^r  into  a  comparifon,  he  will  find  it  ftrengthen  the  argument  in 
favour  of  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  Grecian  to  the  Roman  writer. 

*  Since  the  introduftion  of  gunpowder,  it  muft  be  admitted  that 

the  aft  of  war  has  undergone  a  material  alteration.  But  though  the 
manner  of  engaging  be  different,  feafons,  ground,  forage,  furprifes, 
retreats,  and  other  manoeuvres  which  this  collc£lion  records,  are 
ijiuch  the  fame  as  they  were  loco  years  ago,  and  many  of  them  arc 
illll  as'prahicabie/*  ;  ^ 

So  neceflary  is  the  whole  preliminary  difcourfe  to  unfold  the 
author’s  plan,  and  His  tfanflator’s  method,  that  vve  do  not  hefi- 
tate  to  recommend  its  careful  perufal,  efpecially  to  the  tyros  in 
the  military  fchool.  But  our  preferibed  limits  warn  us  to  pafs 
the  threOiold.  into  the  fpacioi4S  theatre. 

Polyaenus,  not  dividing  his  general  fubjeft  into  diftinft 
parts,  exemplifies  his  extenlive  knowledge  of  military  operations 
in  the  charadfers  of  ancient  legiflators,  politicians,  flatefmen, 
orators,  niagift rates,  and’  others,’  whofe  tranfeendenf  abilities 
pointed  them  out  as  qualified  to  prefide  over  national  armies, 
and  fuch  as  had  acquired  immortal  renown  in  the  annals  of  he- 
roifm.  From  hiftorians  and  poets  of  every  order  has  he  derived 
the  widely- difperfed  materials  which  compofe  his  work,  cfpe- 
cially  from  Corn.  Nepos  and  Plutarch,  thofe  eminent  mafters, 
0/  whom  the  moderns  learned  the  art  of  biography.  Pofterlor 
to  both  in  the  order  of  time,  Polyaenus  has  made  confiderable 
additions,  by  preferving  anecdotes  of  thofe  heroes  he  occafion- 
^ly  mentions,  either  unknown  or  defignedly  ornitted  by  the 
profefled  writers  of  their  lives.  The  names  are  here  prbmif- 

cuouflj 
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cuoufly  chofcn,  without  regard  to  priority  of  agp,  di(Hn(3Ion  of 
country,  or  alphabetical  arrangement.  To  the  tranflation  is 
prefixed  a  table  of  the  eight  books  in  their  contents.  As  a  fpe^ 
cimen  of  the  whole,  thofe  of  the  firft  arc  exhibited.  In  Col.  I. 
arc  the  names  of  the  heroes  j  II.  The  number  of  ftratagems; 
III.  Pages. 
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The  Jnihor^s  Prefatory  Addrefs  to  the  Emperors. 

•  The  expedition  your  facred  majellies,  Antoninus  and  Verus,  have 
undertaken  againll  Perfia,  the  Parihians.  and  the  gods,  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  bravery,  that  have  hitherto  crowned  your  arms  with  conquell, 
will  now  alfo  attend  with  fuccefs.  1,  who  am  by  birth  a  Macedo 
nian,  and  have  therefore,  as  it  were,  a  national  right  to  vidlory  over 
^he  Perfians,  have  determined  not  to  be  entirely  ufelefs  to  you  at  the 
preient  crifis ;  and  were  my  conftitution  robult  and  hale,  as  it  has 
been,  you  (hould  not  want  in  me  convincing  proofs  of  a  Macedonian 
ipirit.  Nor,  advanced  in  life  as  I  am,  can  I  bear  to  be  left  behind 
Without  fomc  efforts  of  fcrvice.  Accept,  therefore,  illuftrious  chicfs> 
an  a  collection  of  flratagems,  employed  by  the  moB  didinguiihed  ge- 
perals.  this  brief  fubfidiary  of  military  fcicnce ;  which,  by  exhibiting 
as  in  a  picture  the  fortitude  and  experience  of  former  commandersi 
their  conduA  and  operations,  and  the  various  fuccefs  that  attended 
them,  may,  in  feme  indances,  poffibly  be  of  fefvicc  to  yourfclvcb, 
your  lieutenants,  colonels,  captains,  or  whomfoeyer  you  may  think 
proper  to  inveft  with  military  command. 

'  *  Fortitude  conquers  by  dint  of  fwofd,  while  fuperior  cqndu^l 
art  and  dratagem  prevails;  and  the  greated  reach  of  generaKbipi 
difplayed  in  thefe  viAories  that  are  oorained-with  the  lead  danger 
In  the  heat  of  confli^  to  hit  upon  an  expedient  that  dial!  decide  tbc 
conted  in  your  favour,  without  waiting  the  iffuc  of  a  ngolar  baitk» 
u  the  mod  infallible  criterion  of  miliiary  capacity;  ana  this  1  have 

always 
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always  conceived  to  be  a  favourite  fentiment  of  Homer ;  for  what  clfc 
can  he  mean  by  ihcfe  frequent  expreffions,  •  Either  artiJUi  or 
f  lour^^  but  that  we  (hould  firlt  employ  llraiagems  againll  the  enemy, 
and,  if  thefe  fail,  that  valour  and  the  ftrongell  arm  muft  carry  it? 

•  If  we  admit  his  authority,  Sifyphus,  the  fon  of  iEoluj,  was  the 
firll  of  the  Greeks  who  employed  dratagems  in  war; 

With  happy  (kill  in  war’s  devices  bjeft, 

Thofe  realms  -Siolian  Sifyphus  poffefs’d/ 

The  fecond  famed  for  thofe  devices,  according  to  the  fame  authority, 
was  Autolycus,  the  fon  of  Mercury, 

f  Whofe  royal  brows  the  viftor’s  laurel  grace, 

'  The  gallant  father  of  a  valiant  race  : 

His  ftratagems  in  war  and  peace  proclaim 
The  wanior’s  wifdoni  and  the  monarch’s  fame/ 

Nor  do  I  apprehend  the  fabulous  account  of  Proteus,  transformed  into 
animals  and  trees,  to  fxgnify  more  or  Icfs  than  the  variety  of  artifices 
be  praftifed  againft  the  enemy.  As  to  Ulyfles,  we  know  he  particu¬ 
larly  valued  himfelf  on  his  ftratagems  and  devices: 

*  I  am  UiyfTes,  and  in  (kill  to  frame 
Deceptive  Wiles  unrivalled  is  my  fame/ 

To  the  fertility  of  his  genius  in  artifices  and  expedients  the  Grecian 
heroes  attributed  the  final  conquell  of  Troy: 

*  I  '  •  * 

f  Your  fchemes,  your  plans,  effefted  Ilian’s  fall. 

And  hiirl’d  deliruction  on  the  Trojan  wall !’ 

And  the  fame  high  cpmplinnent'is  paid  him  by  others : 

*  And  Troy  was  taught  more  fatal  far  to  feel 
Ulyfles’  counfcls  than  the  Grecian  ftecl/ 

The  various  flratagems  he  employed  againft  the  enemy  Homer  fre¬ 
quently  celebrates.  He  fepfefents  him  *  with  felf-inflifted  v/ounds 
••deformed,’  revolting* to  the'  enemy.  The  wooden  horfc,  which 
Epeus  by  the  inftrudion  of  Pallas  built,  was  his  device.  No 
body  allb,  wiNB,  the  firebrand,  and  the*  ham,  may  properly 
be  termed  ftratagemsi  wHich  he  employed  againft  the  Cyclops,  buch, 
too,  were  the  ftoppihg  of  the  ears  of  his  crew  with  wax;  and  the  ladl¬ 
ing  of  hiniifelf  to  the  mall,  to  prevent  the  baleful  influence  of  raufic. 
And  what  will  you  fay  to  the  beggar’s  purfe,  and  the  deceptions  im- 
I^fed'onEumsEusandPeaelope?’ 

*  His  was  the  art  inftruftion  to  detail. 

And  fadts  inculcate  under  fiftion’s  Veil.! 

The  boxing  with  Irus,  the  removing  from  the  fmoke,  the  arms  of 
the  drunken  young  men,  and  the  fixing  of  the  bow  at  the  door— were 
they  not  all  military  ftratagems?  But  enough  of  thefe,  and  others  of 
tmilar  import  in  homer.  *  •  '*  *  ‘  ,  *  ‘ 
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*  How  do  the  tragedians  reprefent  that  i^ratagem  which 
employed  againft  Palcmcdes?  The  Greeks,  in  folemn  judgment, 
decided  in  favour  of  Ulyfles,  who  had  fecretly  depofiicd,  in  the 
other’s  tent,  the  barbarian  gold ;  and  thus,  overreached  by  artifice, 
was  that  accomplilhed  general  convidled  of  treafen.  So  far  the 
fcen  c  documents  of  the  tragedians. 

*  But  the  following  colledion  of  flratagems  I  have  extraded  from 
the  faithful  records  of  hiftory,  related  fuccindly,  and  with  as  great 
perfpicuity  as  I  could ;  the  whole  comprifed  in  eight  books,  which 
cgniain  500  ftratagems,  beginning  with  thofe  of  Bacchus. 

«  B  ACCHU5,  p.  I, 

*  Bacchus,  in  his  Indian  expedition,  to  gain  admittance  into  cities, 
inUcad  of  gleaming  armour,*  habited  his  troops  in  white  linen  and 
deer  Ikins ;  "their  fpears  were  adorned  with  ivy,  and  their  points  con- 
cea]e4  under  a  thytfus.  His  orders  were  given  by  cymbals  and  ta- 
brets.  inllcad  of  trumpets;  and  intoxicating  his  enemies  with  wine, 
lie  engaged  them  in  dancing  Hence  was  derived  the  infiitution  of 
the  orgies  of  L'acchus,  which  are  only  commemorations  of  this,  and 
whatever  (Iratagems  elie  that  general  pradifed  in  his  ponqueft  of  In¬ 
dia,  and  the  rcit  of  Afia. 

‘  T  H  E  M  I  S  T  O  C  L.  E  S,  p.  26.  ' 

t  The  Athenians,  ciirpirltcd  fit  the  report  of  an  oracle,  in  thefe 
words  delivered,  * 

‘  Thou,  Salamls,  divine,  to  Pluto’s  reign 

Shalt  many  a  youth  aflign,  untimely  llain.’ 

Thcmiftocles  artfully  interpreted  it  againft  their  enemies:  *  Since,* 
faid  he,  *  never  couid  the  oracle  (iruine^  if  i;  were  to  prove  the  caufc 
*  of  deftrudion  to  the  youth  of  Greece.*  The  happy  turn  thus  given 
it,  revived  the  courage  and  refolutipn  cf  the  Athenians ;  and  this  in¬ 
terpretation  of  an  alarming  oracle  having  been  fo  fatisfadory  to  the 
people,  (they)  were  direded  by  Themillocles  ia  his  explanation  of 
aaolher  equally  enigmatical :  ^ 

*  May  Jove  to  Athens  give  a  wall  of  wood 

for,  when  moft  of  the  people  were  for  fortifying  their  towers,  Thc- 
miftoclcs  bade  them  man  ihcir  ftiips  ;  *  for  thefe,*  faid  he,  ‘  O  Athe- 
<  nians,  are  your  wooden  walls.*  His  words  had  their  effed.  The 
Athenians  concurred  v%ith  hini,  embarked,  engaged  their  enemy,  and 
Overcame  them. 


•  Note  by  the  Tran (lator. — *  This  might  have  been  eftce^cd  by 
prelents  of  wine  and  "invitations  to  fcitivity,  or  by  feigned  flights, 
•;.nd  liores-of  wine  purpol’cly  left  in  his  camp.  In  rude  times,  and 
among  a  barbarous  people,  either  ftraiagem  might  be  pradifed  with 
fuccefs.  ^*ut  the  former  feems  to  be  the  deception,  in  this  place,  al- 
luicd  to.*  “  '  ^  • 

‘  '  •  f  LYCURG  US, 
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'  LYCURGUS,  p.  15. 

’  The  method  Lycurgus  took  to  enforce  his  laws  upon  the  Lace¬ 
demonians  was,  on  enading  any  new  law,  by  repairing  to  Delphos, 
there  to  inquire  of  the  Oracle,  whether  it  would  be  advantageous  ta 
the  republic  to  receive  it,  or  not.  The  prophetefs,  wrought  upon  by 
the  eloquence  of  a  bribe,  always  affirmed  the  expediency  of  receiving 
it.  Thus  through  the  fear  of  offending  the  god,  the  Lacedemo¬ 
nians  religioufly  obferved  thofe  laws  a^  fo  many  divine  oracles. 

^  EPAMINONDAS,  p.  70. 

*  To  excite  the  Thebans  to  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  Lacedemo¬ 
nians,  |Epaminondas  produced  a  great  fnake ;  and  before  the  army, 
bruifing  its  head,  ‘  Crulh  but  the  head,*  faid  he,  ‘  and  ye  fee  how 

*  impotent  is  the  reft  of  the  body.  Thus  let  us  but  bniife  the  head 

•  of  the  confederacy,  that  is,  the  Lacedemonians,  and  the  power  of 
«  the  allies  wdll  be  infignificant.*  The  Thebans  felt  the  force/of  his 
obfervation,  attacked  and  routed  the  Lacedemonian  troops,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  allies  immediately  gave  way  and  fled.* 

Authors  treating  of  theif  profeflional  fubjefts,  merit  preferable 
regard  to  thofe  who  affumc  a  charafter  not  their  own  : 

*  Navem  agerc  ignarus  timet;  abrotonum  aegro 

Non  audet,  nifl  qui  didicit  dare;  quod  melicorum  eft, 

Promittunt  melici ;  cradtant  fabrilla  fabri.* 

Hor.  Epift.  II.  2.  1 14. 

*  A  pilot  only  (Jares  a  veffcl  fteer ; 

A  doubtful  drug  unlicenfed  dodlors  fear ; 

•  Muficians  are  to  foiinds  alone  confin*d"; 

And  every  artift  hath  his  trade  affigned.* 

Francis. 


Polyaenus,  a  military  character,  ftudied  wdth  care,  and  col- 
ledled  with  labour,  a  fynopfis  of  military  fchemes  and  operations. 
Mr.  Shepherd,  of  the  fame  profeflion,  at  the  requeft  of  a  Britifh 
general  now  crowned  with  laurels,  has  prefented  to  his  country¬ 
men,  in  their  own  language,  a  work  of  tafte  and  genius,  not 
unworthy  the  acceptance  of  the  two  Roman  emperors  to  whom 
it  was  firft  dedicated.  On  the  work,  both  in  its  primitive  and 
modern  form,  we  offer  a  few  remarks. 

I.  From  the  prefatory  addrefs  it  is  evident  that  Polyxnus,  In 
the  joint  reign  of  Antoninus  and  Verus,  had  rejched  the  verge 
of  old  age.  Thefe  princes  fet  out  on  their  eallern  expedition, 
A.  D.  160,  and  returned  in  165.  In  the  interval  this  author 
dedicated  to  them  his  books  of  ftratagems,  which  he  profelfes 
to  have  extracted  from  the  faithful  records  of  hiftory.  About 
the  middle  of, the  fecond  century  many  genuine  accounts  of 
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great  men  in  ancient  times,  now  irrecoverably  loft,  were  then 
extant.  Se  that  thofe  which  Polyaenus  has  recorded,  and  which  | 
reft  on  his  fingle  authority,  were  copied  from  authentic  me-  j 
moirs.  But  the  ufe  of  this  fyllcm  of  military  devices  and  ope-  j 
rations  is  obvious,  even  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  things  laid  j 
to  have  been  done  in  particular  wars,  and  by  the  generals  whofc 
names  are  fpecified,  were  adtually  performed  on  difFerent  occa- 
.£ons,  and  by  other  perfonages.  The  art  of  war  had  early  been 
formed  into  a  fyftem,  and  the  fame  artifices  repeated  in  a  Variety 
of  inftances.  Peculiar  emergencies  fuggeft  to  a  quick  appre- 
henfion  fuitable.  mcafurcs,  and  fimilar  circumftances  dictate  like 
expedients.  In  the  critical  moment  of  danger  or  conflidf,  vi¬ 
gilance  may  be  furprifed,  and  the  efforts  of  natural  fagacity 
tufpended.  Then,  however,  recolleiStion  may  feafonably  do 
the  work  of  both.  In  this  view  the  pages  before  us  merit 
the  attentive  perufal  of  the  high:r  ranks  in  the  military  de¬ 
partments. 

As  a  fcurce  of  elegant  entertainment,  this  work  may  be  re¬ 
commended  to  readers  of  every  clafs,  who  have  tafte  to  relifli, 
and  leifure  to  confult,  the  competitions  of  ancient  writers. 
Without  the  Icaft  apprehenfion  of  deceit  and  danger,  may  we 
imagine  ourfelves  in  the  prefence  of  hoftile  enemies,  furvey  the 
joint  operation  of  wifdom,  experience,  and  courage;-  and  retire 
from  the  field  participating  in  the  triumphs  of  ancient  heroifm. 

In  thefe  ftratagems  occur  many  ufeful  hints  applicable  to  various 
branches  of  literature.  In  the  anecdote  above  quoted  concern¬ 
ing  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  are  afeertained  the  date  of,  their  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  the  ufages  obferved  in  their  celebration.  Here 
IS  obfervable  a  rule  often  exemplified  in  the  facred  records. 

‘  Commemorative  ordinances  arc  coeval  with  the  tranfadlions 

♦  of  which  they  are  the  memorials ;  and  the  manner  of  obferv- 

*  ing  them  correfponds  to  the  defign  of  their  inftitution.* 

From  the  prompt  explication  of  two  oracular  refponfes  by 

I'hcmiftocles,  natural  is  the  conclufion,  that  the  ancient  oraches 
were  engines  of  fi ate  policy,  the  anfwers  being  diftated  by  the 
parties  who  reforted  to  them  for  advice,  and  not  without  fubor- 
nation,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Lycurgus.  Hence  obvious  is  the 
fourcc  of  the  vaft  treafures  which  enriched  all  the  temples  where 
divination  was  pradlifed.  That  general's  explication  of  ihe 
wooden  walls  contains  a  maxim  of  found  policy  for  the  defence  of 
infuiar  ftates. 

That  fignilicant  aflion  of  Epaminondas  in  crulhing  the  head 
of  a  live  make,  with  the  rcafon  then  given,  and  the  lell'on  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  occafion,  intimates,  that  as  the  head  of  the  na¬ 
tural  ferpent  is  the  feat  of  venom,  fo  the  political  head  in  war 
is  more  formidable  than  all  the  members.  By  this  expedient  cf 
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the  Theban  hero  is  fitly  illuftratcd  the  firft  ftratagem  of  the 
arch-apoftate  againft  the  anceftors  of  mankind, 

2.  As  to  the  tranllation,  the  ftyle  is  fmooth,  perfpicuous,  and 
manly;  nothing  deficient,  nothing  redundant,  and  feldom  any 
thing  mifplaced.  ‘  Youthful  ardour  age  correfts,  and  expe- 

*  rience  to  great  exploits  matures  it/  The  following  arrange¬ 
ment  is  perhaps  preferable :  ‘  Experience  matures  it  to  great 
‘  exploits.*  Thus  the  fentence  ends  lefs  feebly  than  with  the 
infignificant  fubftituCe  of  ardour^  which  unluckily  clofes  this, 
and  the  two  next  fentences.  In  other  inftances  might  fuch 
fceblenbfs  of  termination  have  been  avoided  by  alSgning  to  the 
prepofitions  ofy  for^  tOy  with  their  proper  ftations.  Thcfe,  at 
the  end  of  a  claufe  or  period,  have  a  very  awkward  pofition  ;  as 
in  thought  of  accounted  for\  attended  tOy  alluded  to\  acquainted 
with* 

Inferrible,  even  with  a  fingle  r  is  antiquated,  and  its  re- 
ftoration  is  needlefs,  as  deducible  is  equivalent.  Nude  for 
nakedy  fmpUy  or  plawy  feems  an  innovation.  New- coined 
words,  even  when  analogically  formed,  except  when  the  pe¬ 
nury  of  language,  or  emphafis  fuperior  to  thofe  in  common  ufe^ 
juftifies  their  reception,  are  not  ralhly  to  be  admitted  into  ele¬ 
gant  compofitions. 

Correlative  particles  are  fometimes  incoherently  matched. 

*  Some  devices  will  appear  fo  ridiculous  as  (that)  nothing  but 

*  the  barbarifm  of  the  times  will  reconcile  to  credibility.* 
Again:  ‘  In  fo  high  a  light  was  he  held  as  a  writer,  that,’  &c* 
Here  the  coherence  of  particles  is  obferved ;  but  high  is  an  im¬ 
proper  attribute  of  light  in  this  place:  we  would  have  preferred, 

*  In  a  light  fo  brilliant,  or  confpicuous,*  &c. — Same  is  in¬ 
formally  connefted  with  as:  ^  Manoeuvres  are  much  the  fame 

*  as  they  were  a  thoufand  years  ago.’  The  fentence  ought  to 
have  been  fo  moulded  as  to  admit  withy  or  the  relative  which. 
In  compound  fentences,  that  ought  not  to  be  fubftituted  for 
wA/Vi  after  a  plural  antecedent,  as,  ‘  Thofe  victories  that  (which) 

‘  are  obtained  with  the  lead  danger.’ 

‘  The  method  Lycurgus  took  to  enforce  his  laws  was,  by  re- 

*  pairing  to  Delphos,  there  to  inquire  of  the  Oracle.’  Delphi 
I  h:s  long  fince  been  naturaliied  in  Britain,  and,  as  an  Englidi 
I  name,  is  invariable  in  all  its  cafes, 

I  We  do  not  approve  of  and  after  a  full  period.  It  may  couple 
|hort  fentences,  by  interpofing  the  mark  of  a  (horter  paufe;  but 
;  it  Ihould  be  omitted  after  a  full  ftop.^ 

Thefe  ftridlures  on  the  tranflator’s  difHon  may  be  referred  to 
;  the  minutiae  of  criticifin,  and  cenfured  as  an  idle  attempt  to 
^large  and- multiply  the  fpots  on  the  folar  difk.  Candid  hints 
improving  compofitions,  otherwife  excellent,  we  confidcr 
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as  an  cffcntial  part  of  our  duty,  both  to  authors  and  their 
readers.  The  writer  of  this  article  difclaims  afperity  in 
criticifm. 

We  agree  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Shepherd,  that  this  publica 
tion  is  peculiarly  leafonable  at  this  period,'  ^  when  a  great  and 

*  powerful  nation,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  ftarting  forth 

*  has  (hivered  the  feeptres  of  princes,  and  overthrown  the  altars 
«  of  God/  He  adds,  ‘  Though  fome  advantage  may  be  in  ac- 
«  knowledging  no  power  fuperior  to  our  noble  felves,  &c.«I 
«  muft  not  dilTemble  my  opinion,  how  far  a  reflexion,  which 
<  one  of  the  following  ftratagems  has  fuggefted,  carries  me. 
‘  It  is  the  laconic  language  of  Agcfilaus  to  his  little  army,  on 
‘  his  enemy  having  attacked  him  ih  direct  breach  of  oath. 
“  Tiflaphernes,’*  faid  the  brave  Spartan,  “  I  thank  for  his  per- 
“  jury,  by  which  he  has  made  the  gods  his  enemies,  and  our 
“  allies.  Let  i>s,  therefore,  my  lads,  'march  out  with  becom- 
“  ing  confidence,  ’ in  conjunftion  with  fo  great  auxiliaries 
‘  and  my  author  tells  me  that,  fpirited  by  this  harangue,  the 
‘  general  led  them  forth,  and  obtained  a  complete  viftory.  On 
‘  riiis  little  portion  of  ancient  hiftory,  I  leave  our  Gallic 
‘  neighbours  to  make  their  comment/— Mr.  Shepherd  here, 
with  great  delicacy,  infinuates  his  opinion,  that  the  powers 
in  alliance  with  Great  Britain  ftiould  with  vigour  profecute  the 
war.  But,  with  him,  as  an  ultimate  appeal  is  now  made  to 
the  fword,  we  reprobate  all  meafures  not  juftified  by  the  rub 
of  humanity  and  religion.  •  Of  this  clafs  arc  many  of  the  ftra- 
tagems  recorded  by  Polysenus ;  fuch  arc  perjury,  clandeftinc 
mairacrc^',  and  tortures  inflicted  to  cxtoit  accufations  againi 
accomplices— expedients  which  have  often  procured  the  ruin  of 
the  guiltlcfs. 


Art.  XII.  Confiderations  on  the  Advantages  of  Free  Ports^ 
dcr  certain  RegulutionSy  to  the  Navigation  and  Commerce  of  th 
Country.  By  R.  Peckham^  Efij>  pp.  30.  4to.  2S.  Lon 
don :  printed  for  Hamilton  and  Co.  Shakefpeafe  Librarv* 

^793- 
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'^HE  great*  object  of  Mr.  Peckham  is  to  obtain  f  r  o' 
^  country  what  he  calls  the  depolit  and  tranfit  trade,  byt|> 
eftabliflimcnt  of  free  ports  under  certain  regulations,  which 
fays  are  few  and  practicable.  'He  propofes,  . 

1.  That  the  products  of  all  countries,  brought  agreeably 
our  navigation  laws,  may  be  landed  free. 

2.  I'hat,  being  entered  and  depofitcd  in  the  proper  warchou 
a  transferable  warrant  be  granted'  to  the  importer. 

3- 
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3.  That  fuch  as  are  admiflable  for  home  confumption  may 
be  taken  out  on  payment  of  the  duties;  and  fuch  as  are  for  ex¬ 
portation  refliipped  on  payment  of  the  charge  of  depofit. 

This  ettabliftiment  Mr.  Peckham  conceives  would  not  only 
be  of  great  utility  to  the  prefent  commerce  of  this  country,  but 
exprefsly  calculated  for  the  acquifition  of  a  great  (hare  of  the 
trade  of  other  nations.  Without  any  addition  of  territory,  or 
public  expence  to  acquire  or  maintain  it,  the  operation  of  his 
plan  would  be  unlimited  in  its  extent,  and  unequalled  in  its 
clFeft;  and  would  gain  to  England  a  profit  nearly  equal  to 
double  the  tithes  on  the  produce  of  all  countries.  While  it  en¬ 
riches  and  ftrengthens  the  nation  where  the  commerce  centres, 
it  conciliates  the  friendfliip  and  alliance  of  thofe  from  which  it  is 
derived.  It  is  a  trade,  he  obferves,  in  which  this  country,  al¬ 
though  the  moft  capable  of  any  in  the  univerfe,  has  hitherto 
made  the  lead  progrefs.  All  thefe  advantages,  he  maintains, 
arc  to  be  obtained  without  eflentiully  infringing  its  exifting 
hvfs,  or. injuring  its  revenues,  by  removing  impediments  which 
have  hitherto  obdru^led  them;  and,  in  their  place,  inftituting 
ficilities,  which  neither  this  nor  any  other  country  does  at  pre¬ 
fent  poffefs.  In  one  place  (p.  20)  he  fays  his  plan  could  not 
poflibly  injure  the  revenue,  but  fecure  it  to  a  certainty. 

In  fupport  of  thefe  pofitions  Mr.  Peckham  argues  thus: 

‘  And,  fir  ft,  the  immediate  acquifition,  or  rather  retention,*  of  that 
depofit  trade,  now  carrying  on  in  the  neighbouring  free  ports  for 
Britilh  account,  where  goods,  fubjeift  to  high  duties  here,  are  landed 
for  the  convenience  of  importing  in  fmall  quantities  for  in ftant  de- 
jaind;  where,,  befides  the  double  freight  and  infurance,  they  are 
febjed  to  a  heavy  train  of  expcnce  and  wafte;  andj  in  addition  to 
ofc  difadvantages,  for  the  grand  repofitory  for.fmugglingt  whence 
is  country  is  deluged  with  fuch  articles  in  contraband.’ 

I*  Independent  of  the  encouragement  this  facility  would  be  to  legal 
niportation  for  the  confumption  of  this  country,  a  great  (hare  cf  that 
f^efor  the  ufe  of  others  might  centre  here,  now  carried  on  by  fo- 
dgners  for  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  African  trade,  &'C. 
fom  which  this  country  js  at  prefent  excluded.’ 

‘  But  ftill  greater  would  be  the  confequence  of  this  country  be- 
-^ing  the  greateft  magazine  of  naval  llores  in  the  world  :  and  that 
Ms  would  follow,  the  abltft  merchants  in  that  line  here,  as  well  as 
^ofe  refident  in  the  countries  of  their  growth,  have  given  their  de- 
W  opinions :  the  latter  having  exprefl'ed  their  belief,  that,  in  cafe 

ti*  port  Ihould  be  opened  on  fuch  principles,  there  would  be  none  of 
dc  articles  left  on  their  fide  after  the  (hipping  feafon.* 

'  To  other  trades  this  plan  would  be  equally  applicable,  and 
[ually  benefitial.’ 

'  So  fcnfible  are  foreigners  that  it  would  hive  this  effeft,  tha^ 
merchants  who  refide  m  OftehJ,  and  haVe  alfo  their  cftablifh- 
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ments  in  Holland^  have  declared,  that,  (hould  AicK  a'  meafure  tab 
place,  they  would  direftly  remove  to  this  country/ 

I 

Thcfe  extrafls  may  give  an  idea  of  Mr,  Pcckham’s  plan,  and 
the  advantages  which  he  conceives  would  accrue  from  it. 

This  commercial  fyftcm,  it  feems,  h  \d  been  conceived  by 
Mr.  Peckham  many  years  ago,  perhaps  from  hints  which  hi 
had  leceivcd  abroad.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  hft  war  he  fub. 
mitted  if  to  the  confidcration  of  Mr.  Pitt;  fince  that  time  it 
had  been  arranged,  znd  offered  to  the  infpedion  of  gentlemen 
eminent  in  the  mercantile  lin^  rn  this  kingdom,  as  well  as  in 
foreign  countries.  Confultations' were  fikewife  held  upon  the 
fubjedf  with  members  of  the  laft  and  prefent^parKament :  from 
thefc  committees  he  received  encouragement,  and  frorfi  govern* 
mcHt  a  promife,  that  if  it  fliould  be  more  maturely  arranged,  h 
(hould  be  attended  to.  At  the  time  of  publication,  1793,1 
crifis  favourable,  be  thought,  for  its  adoption,  he  again  prefied 
it  on  the  attention  of  the  minifter ;  efpecially  as  he  conceived 
the  depofit  trade  of  which  he  treats  limilar  in  its  principle, 
thoirgbmore  exteiifive  in  its  operation,  than  the  principle  on 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ifTued  at  that  time  the 
loan  for  the  relief  of  mcfcamrlc  credit. 

Every  plan  of  this  fort  demands  the  attention,  not  only  of  the 
meremtile  world,  but  of  thofc  who  are  able  to  affift  in  its  ex^ 
cution.  It  does  not  feem  to  be  the  fpeculation  of  a  vifiotu^ 
individual,  but  the  rcfult  of  time  an^  obfervatioo,  matured  bj 
the  deliberations  of  refpedtable  judges.  For  the  fake  of  our 
country  we  wiih  to  fee  it  meet  with  that  attention  which  it 
ieems  to  merit.  If  there  be  any  thing  exceptionable  in  theli* 
terary  condudf  of  the  performance,  it  ftill  confiAs  in  want  of 
arrangement  in  the  materials,  and  clearnefs  of  expreilion ;  and 
difeo^rs  little  experience  in  the  art  of  compofition.  The 
principle,  however,  is  highly  commendable.  After  an  expcnfivc 
war,  and  a  temporary  derangement  of  trade  and  manufactures, 
if  ever  the  refourccs  of  this  country  arc  to  be  recovered,  its  debt 
art  all  extinguifhed,  or  the  burthens  of  the  people  relieved,  i 
muft  be  by  an  attention  to  fuch  fubjcCls^  and  a  keen  difpofition, 
on  thejpart  of  miniftry,  to  carry  them  into  execution. 

M.  (iolbert,  the  famous  minifter  of  France,  concerted  a  pi* 
for  the  univerfal  dominion  of  his  country,  ultimately  found 
upon  the  ruin  of  the  commerce  of  England.  Since  his  ti 
the  French  nation  have  unremittingly  purfued  the  fame  id 
If  our  minifters  woiild  not  bc.fuppofed  to  have  lelfurc  topr 
jt£k  fehemes  for  the  aggrandifement  of  their  country,  it  might 
‘a  wife  meafure  to  adopt  thofe  difeovered  by  an  enemy, 
convert  intended  evils  into  real  bleiEngs,  This  might  be  do 
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If  III.  A  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Graftony  with  Notes.  To 
h  is  annexed^  a  complete  Exculpation  of  M*  de  la  Fayette 
the  Charges  indecer.tly  urged  againfl  him  by  Mr.  Burke  in 
ioiife  of  Commons'y  on  the  i^th  cf  Marchy  1 794.  pp*  95* 
2s.  6d.  Owen,  Piccadilly.  London,  1794. 

L  main  drift  of  this  publication  is,  to  (hew  that  neither 
the  prefcnt  war  with  Franc®  unneccflary,  or  by  any 
as  yet,  within  our  power  to  be  avoided  5  nor  becoming 
nt  in  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  whom  the  author  confiders, 
to  cbnfidcr,  as  in  a  ftate  of  political  damnation,  to 
the  chara£ler  of  a  patriot,  and  faithful  counfcllor  to  his 
^  On  the  firft  of  thefe  fubjefts  he  mentfons  fummarily 
imon  arguments  for  the  war,  and  refers  to  a  publication 
,  *  The  Conduct  of  France  towards  Great  Britain  ex- 
?d:  with  an  Appendix  and  Notes.  By  Mr.  Miles.’ ^ 
egard  to  the  fecond,  he  does  not  prove  his  aflertions,  but 
lem  for  granted.  Speaking  in  the  firft  perfon  plural,  as 
:ation  from  the  whole  people  of  England,  he  makes  ufe 
i  expreflions  as  thefe :  ‘  In  referring  to  pad  times,  we 
nore  than  fufficient  [reafon]  to  queftion  the  purity  of 
motives  for  the  part  you  have  taken ;  nor  is  the  ground 
live  taken  an  argument  either  of  your  truth  or  diferetion.’ 
>r  you,  my  lord,  to  claim  our  confidence  after  having  fo 
ly  abufed  it,  and  to  pretend  an  attachment  to  thofe  inte- 
which,  on  a  variety  of  occufions,  you  have  facrificed  to 
fpleen  and  convenicnec,  are  not  atonements  for  pad 
igs,  but  attempts  at  frefh  infults,  which,  confidering  the 
er  of  the  times,  it  will  be  imprudent  to  repeat,  led  they 
Id  remind  the  people  of  their  obligations  to  others  as  well 
)ur  Grace,  and  dimulate  them  to  an  irregular  difeharge 
hat  it  is  your  intered  they  (hould  bury  in  oblivion.*— 
rrc  is  the  party  that  would  with  you  ?  Where  is  the 
idualthat  will  trud  you?  Where  is  the  man  who,  with 
portion  of  reputation  left,  would  hazard  it  by  aflbeiating 
th  yours  ?  To  come  forward  in  your  declining  days,  and 
t  the  public  opinion,  is  effrontery,  not  courage.* — ^  Your 
:e  midakes  the  Englifh  charaAer,'  and  over-rates  youi* 

•  See  EngUfti  Review  for  January  1794. 
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to  gf’^at  advantage  with  Colbert’s  plan ;  or  they  niight  avail 
themfclves  of  the  hints  of  a  friend  and  countryman.  This  no» 
tice  feems  to  be  due  to  the  fydera  of  Mr.  Pcckham. 


*  dexterity 


29^ 


A  Letfef  to  the  jyuke  of  Graf  on. 


‘  dexterity  very  confidcraWy  indeed^  wbea  you  Imagine  we  art 

*  to  be  deceived  into  an  opinion  eit^t^r  6^  )Our  talents^  or  difpo. 

•  fition  to  ferve  us.*— ‘  We  muft  arrive  at  the  lowett  ftate  of 
‘  degradation  before  we  can  poflibly  defeend  to  accept  of  affift- 


^  ance  or  advice  from  the  man  who  has  injured  and  infulted  us.* 
— ‘  I'he  perHs  that  firrround  us  are  unqueftronably  of  a  nature 


to  excite  alarm,  but  not  to  juftify  de^>oiidciKy,  Fie  upon  it, 
*  my  lord!  hold  better  do£irines-r-do^lrines  better  fiaited  to  our 


*  virtues  and  our  courage;  and  ceafe  to  remind  us  of  your 
origin.  * 


Our  attthor;  having  introduced  among  tlie  martyrs  fo  the  re¬ 
volution  in  France,  ^  the  vain,  the  indifereety  and  mitguided  L« 
Fayette,*  in  a  very  long  note  attacks  Mr.  Burke  for  joining 
in  the  clamour  of  a  fenfelefe  and  worthlefs  rabble  [meaning  the 
French  noblefle  and  clergy]  ‘  againft  an  unfortunate  indivi- 

*  dual,  who  fuffered  for  tli  fame  caufe  for  which  Hamden  bled, 
^  the  caufe  of  liberty.* — •  How  painful  muft  it  have  been  fori 

*  Britifb  Hou^fc  of  Commons  to  Uften  to  the  foul  ajid  malcvo- 

*  lent  harangues  of  a  man^  who,  having  fpanieled  through  life 

*  at  the  heels  of  nobility,  is  now  become  a  pander  to  authority, 
^  an  inftrumeiit  of  oppreffion,  a  vehicle  of  Hander  to  an  itinerant, 
^  diffolute  priefthooo;  a  kind  of  jackall  to  a  beggarly  crew  of 

*  French  bifhops  and  nobles,  running  about  with  them  from 
•".houfe  to  houfe^  and  from  door  to  door,  with  all  the  fury  of  i 

*  bedlamite,  as  if  his  mind  was  as  diftempered  as  his  heart  ap- 

*  pears  callous  and  infenfible  to  the  claims  of  benevolence.  V/e 
^  are  no  ftrangers  to  the  gentleman’s  partiality  for  the  church 
^  of  Rome,  and  can  trace^  in  the  intemperance  of  his  zeal  for 

*  its  vHc  and- contemptible  clergy,  an  aaa^ty  to  return  to  the 

*  track  from  which  intcreft  and  convenience  may  poftiWy  have 
^  reduced  him  in  early  life.-*^Of  what  complexion,  and  of  what 
^  nature  is  that  loyalty,  which  condemns  M.>de  la  Fayette,  and 

*  approves  of  Mr.  Wafliington  ?  Is  it  Mr;  Burke,,  who  carried 

*  on  a  correfpondence  with  Dr.  Franklin  at  Paris  during  the 

*  whole  period  of  our  difgraccful  conteft  with  America;  and  wh» 

*  fupported,  with  all  the  fervour  .of  en^fiafm,  the  rebelbon,  as 

*  it  was  calledy  that  now  finds  the  condu£I  of  M.  de  la  Fayette 

*  criminal?*  Is  it  Mr.  Burke  that  efpoufed  the  caufe,  and  vin- 

*  dicated  the  honour  of  his  deputy  (Powcl),  who,  ..a(hamcd  of  a 
^  panegyric  he  did  not  deferve,  put  a  period  to  his  exiftcnce? 

and  gave  the  lie  to  the  fulfome  culoginms  of  his  parafite  ?  b 
^  it  Mr.  Burke,  who  infuked  fallen  roajefty  \n  the  moment  Oi 

*  univerfal  grief  and  defpondency,  that  has  the  effrontery 

*  prate  pubjicly  of  duty  awd_affe(9tion  for  kings? — I  am  vexe** 

*  at  the  forward,  not  to  fey  impudent^  zeal  of  Mr.  Burke-'* 
‘  zeal  too  recent  to  be-uncferc,  and  loo  oflk  ioos  to.  ferv^ 
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5  caufc'  to  \yhich  he  now  pret^n^s  fuch  violent  attach* 

<  menu*  . 

Our  author  ^ocs  on  to  lafii  1V&.  Rurke  with  the  recoIle(^ion 
of  his  inconfiflencies  %  and  l;us  inhumanity  to  M.  <le  la  Fayette, 
whom  he  defends  from  ,the  charges  of  being  acceflary  to  the 
a(ia(Saation  of  Foulon  and  Berthier,  and  of  having  connived  at 
chc  departure  of  the  royal  family,  for  the  execrable  purpofe  of 
ohtainirtg  popularity,  with  the  rabble,  by  bringing  them  back 
prifoners  to  Paris.  From  the  of  thefe  he  exculpates  him 
by  the  publication  of  two  letters  written  by  Mr*  Miles  [the 
author  himfclfj^  dated  Paris,  ^3d  Feb.  ^791*  and^of  the  ad-, 
drefs  of  M.  de  la  Fayette  to  the  people  at  the  moment  when 
Foulon  mpfl'acred:  from  the  fecood,  by  various  arguments, 
among  which  we  find  what  follows :  f  There  is  not  more  than 
‘  fifteen  miles  from  Varennes  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  In 
^  two  hours,  therefore,  his  majefty  might  have  pafied  the  French 
‘  territory,.  Is  it  then  probable  thar,  if  M.  de.la  Fayette 
f  had  been  in  the  fecret,  he  would  have  deferred  the  feizure  of 
*  his  majefty’#  perfon.ontil  he  arrived  on  the  fpot,  where  it  was 
‘  a  thoufaiid  to  one  that  be.  could  not  have  been  flopped,  and 
f  where,  ^  if  he  had  not  ddayed  Ws  departure  fo.Iong  from  the 
^  capital,  there  would  have  been  a  force  fufficTent  to  have  pro- 
Mededhimi'  "  ' 

,  t 

This  elaborate  compofition,  as  far  as  it  relates  tp  tlfe  I^uke 
ef  Grafton,  is  chiefly  declamatory.  It  may  be  trup  that  the 
puke  his  committed  errors,  and  chat  a  love  of  power  njay,  11^ 
fome  inftances,  h^ve  (educed  fiim  from  the  ftraight  paths  ojF  pure 
patriotifm  j  and  yet  it  may  be  alfo  true  thar,  in  other  inftarices, 
he  may  be  right,  and  bis  *  profeflioas  of  regarej  for  the  countij^, 
in  which  he  •  has  fo  great  a  ftak^  pcrfedly  finccre.  Will  Mr. 
Miles  affirm,  that  no  peer,  or  other  ftateiinan,  can  make  a  mo¬ 
tion  in  parliarncnt  with  grace  or  propriety  who  has  been  guilty 
of  errors  or  inconfiftcncies?  We  are  ^raid  tfiat.  In  this  cafe, 
public  bufinefs  would  be  very  much  at  a  (land.  It  would  bd 
very  hard  indeed  if  the  ebaraders  of  men  yvere  to  be  irretriev¬ 
ably  Wafted  by  altftnefs  of  thought,  and  magnificent  and  artfiilly- 
conftru  fted  fentences  j  by  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  even  a  Ju- 
of  whoTe  ftyle  and  manner  this  letter  of  Mr.  Miles’s 


.  *  To  recdbclle  thefe  a f parent  inconfiflencies  would  be  an  objed 
worthy  of  ‘the  genius  and  eloquence  of  Mr,  Burke;  and  we  confeft 
wc  have  often  wondered  ‘that  he  has  never  undertaken  it.  Tl'hey 
will  probably  be  the  fubjcfl  of  fome  poilhiunous  apology ;  or  per- 
Mps  Confeftoai.  ^  '  ■  • 

’  .  '  •  '  •  •-  T  3  no 
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no  unhappy  Imitation.  Like  Junius,  in  his  matter  as  \irel]  as 
his  manner,  he  reproaches  the  Duke  of  Grafton  with  bis  dc- 
fcer.t  from  the  Stuarts,  and  that  by  illegitimate  love,  to  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  fame  fentiment  that  is  difgufting.  This  is  vulgar 
abuie.  In  the  light  of  moral  philofophy,  the  only  light  in  which 
we  ought  to  review  moral  character,  no  birth  is  honourable  or 
diihonourable,  illuftrious  or  obfeure’. 

The  animofity  of  this  animated  writer  againft  the  puke  of 
Grafton  has  betrayed  him  into  an  inconfiftency.  He  alludes, 
on  one  or  two  occafions,  to  what  he  [unjuftly]  calls  a  conftitu- 
tional  or  hereditary  timidity;  and  yet  we  find  him,  from  pages 
25  to  33,  wondering  at  his  Grace^s  boldnefs. 

With  regard  to  the  necellity  or  expediency  of  the  war,  Mr, 
Miles  couches  on  the  principal  arguments  in  favour  of  thii 
awful  meafure  ;  among  which  he  inhAs  moft  on  the  following: 

‘  Would  there  be  no  clanger  in  France  receiving  fuddenly  inb 
‘  her  bofom  an  enormous  population,  diftributed  into  fifteen 

*  armies,  and  accuAomed  to  every  fpecics  of  diffolutf  licen. 

*  tioufnefs  ?— If  robberies  and  murders  are  more  frequent  in 
^  England  whenever  her  military  eftablifiiments  are  reduced,  and 
^  riot  and  diforder  prevail  until  the  difbanded  troops  fall  infen- 

*  fibly  under  the  dominion  of  the  magiftratc;'  bow  much 

*  more  has  France  to  fear  from  the  licence  and  violence  of  fij( 
^  hundred  thoufand  ruffians,  &c.  &c.  ?  Under  clrcuniAance^ 

*  no  Icfs  imperious  than  they  arc  diftreffing,  France  could  not 

*  accept  of  peace  were  it  o^red  tp  her/ — What  ^hen  ?  arc  th^ 
confederates  tp  carry  op  the  war  from  complaifance  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  wbofe  authority  would  be  fhaken  and  fub- 
verted  by  thofc  internal  conyulfions  that  muft  be  the^  confe- 
quence  of  peace  \  No ;  but  the  Convention  dare  not  to  make 
peace.  There  might,  however,  be  fome  advantage  in  an  offer 
of  peace — it  might  divide  the  French  nation;  or  at  Icaft  pro¬ 
duce  a  tendency  towards  a  pacific  difpofition  in  (he  minds  of. 
many:  that  kind  pf  velleity  which  is  produced  by  the  very  idea 
and  contemplation  of  a  definable  objedt,  and  which,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  precedes  volitjon.  Jt  might  give  a  turn  to  the 
current  of  men^s  oiinds  in  Fraqce,  which  can  never  flow  in  a 
worfc  diredlion  than  at  prefent ;  and,  on  the  whole,  produce  a 
relaxation  in  martial  ferocity  and  miljtafy  preparation.  It  never 
happens,  after  overtures  for  peace  on  either  lidej  -that  war  is 
carried  on  with  unabated  animofity  ana  vigour, 

Mr.  Miles  infers  the  indifpofition  and  the  incapacity  of  the 
French  nation  for  peace,  from  certain  private  letters  from  bis 
cdrrcfpondcnts— other  men’s  corrpfpondents  wri^e  differently* 

It  is  a  conandon  fource  of  error  to  miftake  the  pjrple  of  one  ^ 

*  ^  ‘ "  intinia'C 
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intlmjite  acquaintance,  drawn  together  by  {imilarlty  of  fenti- 
mcnis  and  habits,  for  the  world. — It  is  rather  too  bold  in 
Mr.  Miles,  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  to  ufurp  a  de¬ 
putation  from  the  whole  people  of  Enigland  ;  and,  from  the  let¬ 
ters  of  his  particular  acquaintance^  to  infer  the  general  difpoH- 
tions  of  the  people  of  F raoce. 

Mr.  Miles,  in  the  prefent  pubHcation,  has,  in  our  judgment, 
fompletely  vindicated  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  from  the 
charges  brought  againft  him.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that,  in  his 
former  publication,  ‘  The  Condu^ft  of  France,"  See.  he  (hould 
have  publifhcd  many  things  tending  to  prejudice  the  confede¬ 
rates  againft  the  unfortunate  Fa j^pc,  in  a  dimgeon  at  Magde-* 
boarg ;  efpeciall y  as  he  feems  to  have  had  '^Kxas  to  the  houfe 
and  table  of  the  Marquis  at  all  times,  und  <0  have  lived  with  his 
friends  on  the  footing  of  famirmrity  and  coirBdence. 

Wc  do  not  approve  of  the  unqualified  and  general  reproach 
which  Mr.  Mvles,  in  pages  27  arid  29,  pours  ^on  the  Frctitdl 
clergy  that  have  taken  refuge  here  and  in  other  countries  j  the* 
majority,  nay  the  generality  of  whom,  are  a  confeie^tious  and 
wcll-meaaing  pe©ple.~The  anxious  concern  and  intereft  that 
Mr.  Burke  takes  in  the  fttuation  of  the  French  emigrants, 
which  Mr.  Miles  in  blind  and  not  very  benevolent  pafiion,* 
confiders  as  a  great  reproach,  is,  in  reality,  one  of  the  moft 
amiable  and  hooourahle  iieps  in  his  hfe.  .  '  ' 

As  Mr.  Miles  is  an  imitator,  and,  as  already  obferTed,  no 
tad  on^  of  Junius^  he  fliould  be  careful  to  avoid, fucK  grbfs 
offences  againft  grammar  as  ^  would  you  dare  recommend  par» 
liament  to  dethrone  the  fover'elgn,  &c.?*  pag^  17.— ‘  Could 
you  recommend  his  majejly  to  propofe  overtures  of  peace 
43*“‘  The  prefs  was  called  in,  to  drive  them  furious f 
Mr.  Miles  is  a  writer  of  fpirit,  rather  than  of' 
•und  judgment}  and  hp  appears  to  greater  advantage  as  a' 
Waimer,  than  as  a  reafonef.  *  He  feems  h  match,  in  accu-/ 
itory  eloquence,  even  for  Mr.  Burke,  *  whom  fff  he  trefpafTes  . 
2gain  on  the  good  fernfe  of  the  nation)  he  will  purfue,  until 
be  turns,  like  the  enraged  viper,  on  himfelf,  and  expires  bv 
ova poifoy  •*  ^  ^  ^ 
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ZgS  Qhfervaiio^ts  and  ReJUSilons^ 

Art.  XIV.  Addnjfed  io  the  Brltijh  Nation.— Obfervciicni  and  i 
^  RefleGiom  on  the  Origin  of  Jacobin  Pr incites ;  the  leading 
DiffinUrs  Politics ;  the  Jyecejpty  of  the  prefent  TVar ;  \ 

Cau  fs  and  Ejfe£ls  of  tin  late  Bankruptcies ;  'the  Conjiitutm  j 
and  C:mmerce  of  this  Country ;  and  on  a  Letter  adarejfed  t9 
the  Right  Hon.  IVilUam  Pitt^  h  WilfoKy  Efq.  Bj  a 

[  Jincere  Friend  cf  his  Country.  pp..$Z.  8vo. .  is.'  Debreti, 
London,  1794. 

JACOBIN  principles  may,  in  fome  meafiire,^be  explained, 

.  and,  our  author  obferves,  has  been  faUeJy  and.reiteratedly  dc. 
nominated  the  progrefs  of  knowledge.  .Authorftiip,  for  more 
than^thefc  fifty  years,  has  been  a  hackneyed  trade,  in  which 
writers,  of  all  orders  and  degrees,  retail  their  y/it  and  wifdom 
through  the  medium  of  the  bookfellers  j  a  traffic  of  the  brain, 
which  has  been  carried  on  with  very  little  regard,  to  the  truth  of 
•falfity,  the  moral  or  immor  j  tendency,  of  any  prodinSidn.— 
body  reads  for  inftrudion,  and  but  fev^  write  from  a  difinte. 
refted  alFeilion  for  truth.  Entertainment  is  the  principal  objed 
of  readers;  and  profit  has  long  been  the  general  purfu  it  cf  moil 
cf  the  Jiterary  tribe.  Our  advancemeht*in  real  knowledge  has 
cot  been  great.  But  we  have  advanced  in  fophiftry  to  luch  a 
degree,  as  to  endanger  the  flability  arid  exiflejnee  of  all  our 
c^icthly  enjoyments.  'The  vicious  and  unbounded  licentioufnefs 
of  the  prefs  is  become  a  fort  of  tyranny,  which  has  nearly  placed 
truth  and  falfehood,  virtue  and  vice,  ypon  the  fame  level  of  un¬ 
certainty.;  without  the  poflibility  of  enabling  indolent  readers 
ever  to  diftinguifh  either  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  This 
is  extremely  unfavourable  to  truth,  becaufe  the  iveaknefs  and 
errors  of  men  are  fo  miich  more  numerous  than  their  eminent 
qualities,  that  it  aiFords  arx  apparently  well-grounded  handle  to 
the  difeontented  and  paalcvolent  to^keep'  the  public  niihd  conti¬ 
nually  agitated  and  diffatisfied. .  A  firm  execution  'of  the  juft 
laws  efiablifbed,  is  the  only  proper  means  of  cqrrefting  petu¬ 
lant  and  malignant  diftempers  of  the  brain,'  and  anarchical  in- 
vafions  of  the  cftabliflicd  conflitutions  and  latvs  of  every  fonn 
of  government  tbit  has  ever  exifted,  ancient  or  modern.  Thus 
for  our  author  with  regard  to  Jacobin  principles. — As  to  tb« 
Dijfertersy  he  doubts  their  profeffions  of  aft'e£lion  for 'our  happ? 
conftifution,  and  thinks  that  a  promifcuoifs  admiffioh  of  ^ 
fcft’arians  to'  a  fhare  in  the  executive  parti'  of  any  government, 
muti  be  accompanied  with  danger^- — As  to*  the  necejftty  of 
wdr^  maintained  in  oppofttion  to  Jafper  Jf^lfon.^  and  the  real  coup 
if  the  late  bankruptcies^^  he  holds  Mr.  VVilfoa^^  knowledge  of  prac¬ 
tical  bufinefs  very  cheap: 

*  Indeed/ 


'  Qbfervatkns  and  RifiiQlom^  bf  c,  9gf 

<  Indeed,*  .Cays  he,  *  the  ccnfurc  of  ignon^a  ^nnot  be  efteemed 
{evere  on  a  roan  whofe  knowledge  feeros  to  he  lb  confined  and  fo 
confufcd,  as'  to  fpeak  of  the  genius  of  a  few  manufadureis  (from 
whom  it  feeros  probable  he  has  derived  all  his  commercial  ideas)  a^ 
having  ‘  coiinteradled  the  expence  and  folly  of  the  American  war/ 
With  all  due  refpcft  for  the  genius  and  abilities  of  Meffrs.  Watt, 
Wedgewood,  or  Arkv^ight,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  me¬ 
chanical  inventions,  and  ingenious  produttions,  were  cfFecled  and 
carried  on,  merely  for  their  own  efnolurf,erit,  and  without  the  moft 
diftant  idea  of  countefaiSting  tlie  lexpencc  of  the  American  war/ 

.  Though  corainerce  be  generally  carried  on  with  the  greateft 
advantage  in^peaccj  yet  in  war  many  articles  of  commerce  come 
into  demand  which  are  very  . little  wanted  in  times  of  peace.— 
pur  bankruptcies  haye  been  occafioned  principally,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether,  by  oiif  own  extraordinary  profperity  in  commerce.  No¬ 
thing  is  better  known  than  the  danger  of  going  on  too  faft,  of 
borrowing  too  much  moiiey^  and  having  too  ipuch  intereft  to 
I  pay.  • 

nt  t  ttrm  -  r  n 

‘  k..  *  .  -  •  •  *  • 

I  Wc  cannot  but  approve  what  this  writer  advances  concem- 
-  ing  that  indifference  to  truth  that  charaiterifes  equally  the  tribe 
of  both  authors  and  readers  Tn  the  prefent  day.  Gain,  to  be 
derived  only,  from  an  accommodation  to  the  tafte  and  humours 
of  the  times,*  is  the  common  phjedt  of  the  former ;  entertain¬ 
ment,'  of  a  *  defire  of  being  confirmed,  and  more  and ‘more 
warmed  (as  we  have  obferved  in  our  Prospectus  of  the  im¬ 
proved '.or  imprpveable  feries  of  our  Review,  prefixed  to  our 
number  for  January  laft),  in  their_refpc£ljve»  dogmas,  of  the 
latter.  There  are  many  men,  according  to  the  obfervation  of 
Dr.  Bullet, 'who  have  a  ftrong  curiofity  to  know  what  is  faid,, 
who  have  little  or  no  curiofity  to  know  what  is  true.  But  of 
the  common  readers  of  diurnal  papers,  and  other  periodical 

1  publications^  even  literary  Reviews,  as  remarked  on  a  former 
occafion,  not  excepted,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  they  fcarcely 
have  the  curiofity  of  knowing  what  is  laid,  and  attach  them- 
hives  only. to  fuch  papers  and  pamphlets  as  fall  in  with  their 
own  prejudices.  5uch  publicaticnsj  calculated  cn  purpofe  to 
inflame  paffion,  and  by' a '  wanton  Ticehtidiifnefs,  and  almolV 
avowed  partiality,  deftrudive  of  all  truth,  honour,  ^d  finccrity, 
wep  up  a  continual  warfare  of  parties,  who  are  driven  from- 
other  by  a  repulfive  ahimbfity,  on  cither  fide,  beyond  the  ' 
hounds  of  moderation  and  reafon;  '  ‘‘  ’ ' ' 

i  In  this  manner  the  art  of  feafoning  and  writing,  enlifted  in 
■Ac  fervice  of  the  paffions,  perverts,  the  Judgments  of  the  mul- 
Vtude,  and  inclines  them  to  the  belief  of  dc&rines  flattering  to 
I  pride, 
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pride,  and  Toothing  to  that  di(latisfa£t ion  and  envy  whidi  are 
too  natural,  it  muft  be  owned,  to  the  lower  orders  of  lociety-, 
yet  it  would  be  better  to  ufc  all  kinds  of  preventives  and  leni. 
fives,  found  argument,  and  reform  not  following,  but  antici¬ 
pating  petition  and  remonilrance,  rather  than  draw  the  cord  of 
penal  laws,  ena6f^  in  rude  and  ^rbarous,  too  tight,  in  gentler 
and  more  enlightened  times. 

The  author  of  diis  publication  greatly  undervalues  the  know-' 
ledge  of  Jafper  VVilfon,  and  calls  in  queftion  his  fincerity  and 
candour,  without  reafon.  In  matters  fo  complicated,  writers 
on  different  fidcs  fhould  treat  one  another  with  indulgence.  It 
is  not  a  little  amufing  to  obferve  a  WTiter,  w’ho  afcribc  s  the  frcr 
quency  of  bankruptcies  to  our  national  profperity,  charging 
ene  who  attributes  it  to  war  with  our  neareft  neighbour,  and 
richeft  and  beft  cuilomer.  Franco,  with  malevolent  intentions, 
and  want  of  candour.  This  waiter  hirnfclf,  in  feveral  inftaiKes, 
treats  Mr.  Wilfon,  either  uncandidly  or  weakly.  What  avails 
it,  in  a  controverfy  with  Jafper  Wilfv>n,  to  fiicw  that  in  war 
there  are  articles  of  commerce  in  demand  very  little  wanted  in 
times  of  peace  ?  Uniefs  it  could  be  maintained,  that  the  demand 
for /uch  articles  counterbalances  the  ffagnation  of  trade  in  othtr 
articles. Wilf-ui  docs  not  afiir-m,  as  this  writer  in  the  paf- 
<agc  alx>yc  .quo;ted  fuppofes,  that  the  ingenious  mecbi^nics  he 
mentions,  or  .others  to  whom  he  alludes,  entertained  the  ipoi 
diflapt  iifea  of  couiueratSing  the  expeivce  of  the  American  war, 
or  that  they  confidered  thcmfelves  as  at  all  employed  for  politi¬ 
cal  purpofes.— Their  immediate  olyedt,  no  doubt,  was  to  eii- 
ficb  tbemfclvcs^  and  they  have,  eventually,  ferved  their, 
country. 


^RT.  XV.  Sniff  ance  of  Lori  Afornington^ s  Speech  in  the  Hsuje 
of  Commons^  on  Tuefdayj  "January  ^794>  ^  Motion  f^r 

an  Addrefs  to  his  MajeJij  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Sejfmi  of 
Parliament,  pp.  ifb.  8vo.  3s.  Debrett.  Tondon,  1794- 


TT  is  the  object  of  this  f^ech  to  prove,  i.  That  the  opginal 
jufticc  and  neceffity  of  the  prefent  war  have  been  ffrongly 
confirmed  by  fubfetjpent  events.  2.  That  the  gelieral  refalt  of 
the  la.ft  campaign,  both  upon  our  own  fituation  and  upon  that 
of  the  cnem'y,  affords  a  reafonable  expeftation  of  ultimate  fuc- 
cefs..  3.  That. not  only  the  charaflers^  the  intereft  ,  and  the 
cKfpofitions^  of  thofe  who  now  exercife  the  powers  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  France,  but  the  very  nature  of  that  fyftem’  which  they 
have  cftab^^bcx^^  rendw  a  treaty  of  peace^  upon  Ufc  or  honourable 
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terms,  impra£licable  in  the  prefent  moment,  and  confequcntly 
requires  vigorous  and  unremitting  profecution  of  the  war. 

This  compofition  is  we)l  arranged,  and,  on  the  whole,  well 
enough  adapted  to  its  obje-t ;  although  it  wants  that  energetic 
concifenefs  which  is  the  refult  only  of  thofe  great  and  luminous 
views  th^t  flow  from  original  and  mafterly  genius.  It  were  to 
be  wifhed  that  our  orators  would  obferve  brevity  more  in  their 
dlfcourfcs. 


Art.  XVI.  StrUlures  and  Obfervations  on  the  Mocurrery  Syjiem 
of  Landed  Property  in  Bengal,  pp.  156.  8vo.  3s,  Debrctt. 
London^  ^794* 

Vlj^E  learn,  from  the  preface  to  this  performance,  that  moft 
of  the  letters  it  contains  were  originally  produced  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  foon  after,  their  refpedlive  dates;  and  that 
all  of  them  ;v.cie  written  Jn  the  year  1792,  immediately  on  Sir 
John  Shore's  being  appointed  fo  fpcceed  the  Marquis  Corn¬ 
ells  jn^qe  gOvernrnent  of  India. 

Under  the  ^{Turned  charadfer  of  Gurreeb  Dofs,  a  name  com- 
mph  anpong  the  lower  natives  of  India,  and  indicative  of  ex*, 
treme  poverty,  this  gentleman  has  ventured  to  queftion  the 
juftice  ^nd  policy  of  confirming,  without  longer 'experience,  one 
of  the  mpft  important  meafures  of  legiflatioh  which  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  Great  Britain  fince  the  Isforman  conquefl*,  or  perhaps 
in  the  world.  It  is  no  lefs  a  mtafurc  than  the  decifion  of  right 
to  landed  property  throughout  the  whole  of  our  territorial 
^ffeffions  in  the  £aft  Indies,  and  pf  every  government  in 

The  public  have  been  long  in  ppflTeflion  of  this  plan,  ‘which 
adopted  by  the  Marquis  Coriiwallis  in  1789,  for  ten  years, 
n  the  principle  of  confidering  the  zemindars,  as  of  right,  pro- 
rlctors  of  the  foil,  and  reftoring  then)  to  hereditary  poiteflion 
fthe  lands  at  the  expiration  pf  tha^  period,  fnbjedl  to  confirma- 
on  or  reverfai  by  the  Court  of  Dirediors  of  thp  Eaft  Indi^ 
ompany. — I'his  afTumed  inherent  right  is  pofitively  denied 
'  the  performance  before  us,  and  the  expedience  of  admitting 
heforc.  the  ten  years  experiment  0iJl  expire,  reprobated  in 
warm  language* 

a  former  publication  from  the  feme  pen,  entitled,  ^  Stridlures 
eccafional  Obfervations  on,  the  Syftem  of  Britilh  Com- 
[cc  with  the  Eaft  Indies,’  this  writer  feems  firft  to  have  fug- 
the  necelEty  which  he  now  again  iniifts  of  eftabliftiing 

the 
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the  individual  rights  to  landed  property  in  the  lower  clailb 
the  natives,  previous  to  any  folemn  decifion  upon  thole  of  the 
zemindars  and  higher  orders  of  fhe  community ;  and  in  the 
book  before  us,  to  wifli  as  much  as  poflible  the  extenfion  of  i 
perpetual  right  in  the  foil,  to  dependent  *I"alookdars  and  Ryots, 
as  well  as  to  the  Zemindars  and  other  landholders,  who  are  con- 
fidered  by  the  late  governor-general  as  freeholders. 

And  indeed  the  event  h.is  proved  the  trutli  of  his  prcdidlion, 
that  a  fyftem*  which  applied  only  to  the  middle  order  coulj  nevtr 
itand — ‘  that  the  avowed  object  of  the  plan  which  he  impeach 
‘  and  of  all  reafoners  upon  it — the  happiaefs  of  the  naiive^ 

*  general,  could  never  be  frcure :  that  without  pfcvioully  dc- 

*  termining  the  fpecific  rights  of  the  lower  clafs  of  the  native, 

*  the  fyftem  muft  continue  imperfect,  and  expofe  them  to  every 
f  fpecies  of  that  opprcllion  which  they  were  admitted  to  labour 

*  under\ when  he  wrote :  ^  that  the  fabric  of  government  muil 
f  require  perpetual  prop  and  reparation,  if  not  to  be  again  taker. 
f  to  pieces  and  rebuilt.* 

He  argues  this  point  as  follows :  ‘  Had  the  inquiries  of 

*  government  began  with  the  loweft  clafs  of  fociety,  the  eih- 
‘  blifhmcnt  of  its‘  juft  rights,  if  any  fuch  rights  attach  to  tlut 
‘  clafs,  would  have  decided  the  othervvife  inexplicable  problem, 

*  the  rights  of  the  higher  clafles,  and  of  courfe  of  the  Zemin 
►  dars.  For,  if  it  appear  that  the  Ryot'?  have  any  indefeafib! 
f  or  prefcripiive  right  to  permanent  pofleflion  of  the  foil  while 
^  they  continue  to  cultivate  it^  (according  to  Hoi  well,  Scrafton, 

*  Mr.  Flattings,  and  Mr.  J.  Grant),  ^  mat  right  mull  be  con- 

*  fiftent  and  compatible  wdth  the  rights  and  privileges  of  other 
^  dalles  of  men  above  them.’  ’ 

That*  the  fabric  has  already  required  ‘  prop  and  reparation/ 
is  aiftually  in  proof.  The  original  covenant  between  govem- 
inent  and  the  Zemindars  was  promulgated  on  the  i8  h  <  f  Sep¬ 
tember,'!  789 ;  it  was  firft  altered  the  25th  of  November  lol- 
lowing;  again  explained' on  the  10th  of  ' February,  1790; 
has  bccn'nnce  moft  materially  changed  by  the  trelh  claul.s^ni 
rcRTvations  contained  in  the  laft  proclamarion  of  Marquis  Corn 
wallis  in  March  lyqj,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed  10  the  puh 
hcation  how  before  us. 


i*  A  circumftancc,  has  cornc  to  our  knowledge  \yhich  great 
corroborates  the  aflertion  of  this  writer  and  many  otbcr!>,  w 
fhaintaih  that  the  new  fyftem 'militates  agamft  the  known  cui 
toms  and'ancient  cohftitution  of  India;  which  i\  that  the 
ble  Marquis  found  I'ippoo  Saib  had  eftabliibed  a  fet  of  reguh 
(ions,  pro£eiiedly  framed  upon  former  u&ge,  exactly  fimiU* 
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that  which  thefe  gentlemen  afTcrr,  and  in  which  the  Zemindar 
is  confidercd  merely  in  t!ic  light  of  a  renter  or  collector  of  the 
fcvcjnies.  And  this  lyftcrn  we  nndcrrtand  his  lordlhip  has 
aftually  confirmed  in  the  countries  ceded  by  the  Sultan  at  the 
late  treaty  of  peace.  ,  * 

What  further  changes  in  the  Moenrrery  plan  for  Bengal  a 
longer  profecution  of  it  may  force  upon  the  Indian  adminiltra-^ 
tion,  and  whether  or  not,  as  this  writer  apprehends,  it  may 
hereafter  be  found  necefl'ary  to  take  down  the  fabric,  entirely^ 
and  build  a  new  one  —  we  are  incompetent  to  determine* 
Be  it  our  tafle  to  atrradi  the  attention  of  tlK)fe  in  whof^ 
province  it  lies  to  the  various  fuggeftions  for  improvement,  as 
well  as  to  the  proof  and  reafoning  of  this  correfpondent,  whefe 
perfonal  .  addrelFes  to  them  appear  to  be  manly,  candid,  .and 
energetic.  .  . 

The  appropriated  defignalion  of  Gurreeb  Dofs  (literally  poor 
native)  is  well  fupported  throughout;  and  his  throwing  oS  the 
feigned  charsuSer  in  repubUlbing  the  letters  in  a  conne^Sled  fe- 
ries,  with  the  replies,  mud  be  received  as  a  conclulive  evidence 
of  the  writer’s  internal  c^nviclion  of  the  truth  and.  importance 
of  the  matter  he  treats*  of.  .  '  . 

He  the  necelfity  of,  eftablifhing  a  minute  detail  and 
regider  of  the  collections  for  reference  on  all  litigated  property^ 
in  the  following  words :  ‘  Nothing  would  be  caficr  than  ftill 
J  more  to  fimplify-the  collcciic^s,  by  demanding^them:  of  four 
*  or  five  great  Rajahs,  inileaid  of  collcdting  the  revenues  from 
‘  tbeZanindars  and  proprietors  of  each  village:  this,  method 
‘would  completely  abridge  detail,  and  leave,  the  govenior-*. 
‘  general  .  the  revenue  board  fres  frent  all  (srr^psndence  of 
[farming.  But’  (addrefling  himfelf  to  Mr.-Law,  .the  framer  of 
the  Mocurrery  |>lan)»  -  give  me  leave  to  exa(!i  your -candid 
‘  opinion,  whether  the  aJoptronlof  it  woujd  effeftuaily  protect 
‘  the  fubjeo:  in  his  individual  rights,  or  fecure  to  governmenc 
‘  tile  punctual  ^payment  ofdts  revenues,  and  a  juft’fubordinatioa 
||  in  fociety  i  •  ~  t  .  ...  * 

I  A*  detail  there  muft  cve^r  bejn  all/yftem.s  of  taxation,,  and 
!*  no  government  can  exifl  without  one:  in  yours  it  is  propofed 
I*  to  defeend  only  to  the  proprietors  of  villages;  in  the  rcgula- 
||  tions  it  does  not  reach  in  low:  in  my  opinion  it  fhould  go  to 
‘  the  humbleft  ren?-r  of  a  S(h  ftall,  or  gt)vernmer>t  can  never 
I  redrefs  the  complaints,  nor  eft^ihially  p!*t>icct  the  rights  of 
‘  each  order  of  tociety.  When  once  properly  regulated,  all 
'^hismaybe  conduClcd  without  embarrafTmcn:  or  confulionj 
I  '^nd  will  require  nothing  more  than  integrity  and  conftant  at- 
Conte m plate. Oil ly  the  iniricate  accounts  of  our  e.x-» 

.  ^  cile. 
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^  cifc,  our  land  tax%  and  our  parifh,  rates.  They  ‘‘  are  fo  framed 
**  as  to  produce  their  own  efFedl/^ — ‘  The  collediionsj  exct^t 

•  in  a  fingle  indance,  are  made  from  the  individual  who  p;yt 

*  and  yet  every  one  knows  the  amount  of.  his  contingent,  and 

*  government  the  quantum  expedled  from  him/ 

After  thus  pointing  out  the  pradficability  of  the  meafureshc 
recommends,  tiiis  writer  fully  exculpates  all  parties  to  that 
adopted,  from  any  intentional  mifconduft  or  hegledl:  he  admits 
unequivocally  the  purity  cf  their  Intentions,  and  in  warm  terms 
applauds  the  labours  of  Mr.  DundaS  in  fearchlng  for  materials 
to  guide  his  decifion. 

On  a  clofe  examination  of  this  pamphlet  tve  are  inclined  to 
concur  with  the  writer  in  opinion,  that  under  the  fyftem  hede. 
(bribes,  and  which  w'e  underiiand  has  been  ultimately  fixed  on 
— whenever  hereafter  there  may  happen  a  relaxed  govern* 
ment,  a  corrupt  collector,  an  imbecile  or  rapacious  Zemin. 

^  dar,*  there  is  great  danger  that  the  lower  dais  of  natives  for 
whom  he  pleads,  *  will  again  experience  every  oppreffion 
^  which  formerly  afflicted  themi  in  as  great  or  a  greater  degree 

♦  than  ever.* 

The  writer  of  this  intcrefting  pamphlet  was  not  only,  as  he 
himfelf  ftates,  a*  Rajah,  Judge,  and  Zemindar  of  Bengal, 
but,  we  .find,  had  been  for  many  years  aftively  employed  there 
in  an  extenfive  fcale  of  plantation,  manufadlure,  and  commerce.  I 
The  opinion,  therefore,  of  fuch  a  perfon  is  entitled  to  parti¬ 
cular  attention. 

We  have  met  the  fame  gentleman  occupied  in  other  fpirited 
exertions,  both  at  the  India  Houfe  and  the  bookfellers,'.in  ail'ert- 
ing  the  benefits  of  a  more  iniimate  connexion  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  eaftern  pofiefflons,  and  in  combating  the  com¬ 
bination  of  fhip  owners  againft  the  Com'pany’s  interefts. 

’  We  (hould  be  happy  to  find  the  fame  pcrfcverance  and 
ability  more  intimately  connected'  with  the  Company’s  ad- 
roiniftration  in  this  country,  which  certainly  calls  for  more 
kpowledge  and  experience  than  has  of  late .  been  employed  in 
the  multifiirious  avocations  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 
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lej  H  XVII.  The  Travellers  in  S%vit%erlifi4  \  d  Cmic  Opera^ 
I  }*i  Three  A^s.  As  performed  at  the  Theatre  R^aly  Covent  • 

•ysB  Garden.  By  Air.  Bate  Dudley.  pp.  8o.  8vo.  is*  bd* 

^ndH  Dcbrett,  LonJan,  1794« 

t  ADV  Philippa  Sidney,  Mr,  Sidney,  her  hufband,  accono* 
ch:t  H  p.niicd  by  Sir  Leitifter  M^LoghHr,  their  daughter  Julia^ 
her  lover  Dorimond,  dirgiiifcd  as  Cazelle,i  a  bwifs  valet, 
rrr.s  H  Daniel  an  Englifh  fervant,  at  the  opening  of  the  piece  are 
ria!j  H  juft  arrived  in  Switzerland.  Lady  Philippa,  whofe  characlcriftic 
B  jg  an  immoderate  pa  (lion  for  ancient  families,  anxious  to  Acid 
'^'®Bout  if  there  are  any  people  of  rank  or  old  families  befides  her- 
’^^•Bfelf  upon  the  road,  is  informed  by  Daniel  (whofe  paflicn  for 
^^^B  witches  and  enchantment  keeps  pace  with  her  ladyfli  p’s  extra* 
I  vacant  fondnefs  for  family  honours)  that  there  is  a  bewitched 

■  caftle  only  two  leagues  off.  This  her  ladyfhip  then  treats  as 

■  ridiculous.  Mr.  Sidney,  who  fees  his  lady’s  folly  with  pain, 

■  and  is  fearful  thnt  the  may  communicate  feme  of  it  to  his 

■  daughter  Julia,  if  not  prevented  in  time,  takes  the  refolution  to 

■  pretend  bufincfs  to  Strafburgh,  and  then  to  get  himfelf  intro- 

■  duced  as  a  guide.  '  A  Frenchman,  who  has  through  the  means 

■  of  Dorimond  the  Swifs^alet  found  out  the  name  and  propens¬ 
ities  of  the  family,  and  introduces  himTelf  to  her  ladyAiip  by  a 

■  note,  offering  to  cKapcron  them  through  Geneva  and  its  en- 
r-’  ■virons,  gives  himfelf  the  name  of  Count  Friponi ;  .which  gives 

■  Lady  Phdippa  an  idea  that  it  miift  be  a  very  old  name.  This 
firiteJBman  Mr;  Sidney  perceives  to.  be -a  knave,  and  determines  to 
aflcrt-Bmake  him  his  inftrument  to  undeceive  his  wife  by  the  force  of 
Gf^^^Hridxule/ as  (he  is  otherwife  a  very  amiable  woman. 

cora-B  Mr.  Sidney  purs  a  black  parch  upon  his  eye,  affumes  ,thc 

■  name  of  Lopez,  and  attends  her  ladyfhip  as  guide.  In. this 

:c  andBcharader  he  is, a  fpy  upon  the  Fren-h  Count  and  Dorimond, 
’s  is  difguifed  as  a  fervant  aUo.  He  informs  Lady  Philippa 

morc*thit  (he  ought  to  fee  the  enchanted'  caflle  of  the  mountainy 
jycdmlwhich  brings  him  into  favour  w'ilh  Daniel  the  EngliOi  fervant. 
Its  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  fee  the  callte.  Lopez  tells  his 
Bhdy  that  the  caftle  belongs  to  Count  Fripotd,  and,  for  fear  of  » 
Bdifeovery,  dcfires  her  to  be  upon  her  guard,  as  he  is  unwilling' 
■to  acknowledge  that  part  of  his  domain  from  the  awfful  fimily, 
Bnfcumftance  which  led  to  its  prefent  celebrity.  Her  lady- 
■fhlp  and  Danielare  both  anxious  tube  made  acquainted  what 
fcmily  circumftance.  He  then  tells  her,  that,  ‘  about  a  cen- 

■  tury  and  half  ago,  a  knight  c  f  Charlemagne,  one  of  the. 
ArT»1  ^‘*^*^^*-*^  progenitors,  v.»as  flain  there,  within  the  ancient  hall 

■  of  arms,  in  a  tiLinor  match,  gallantly  defending  the  honour  of 

■'  ^  his 
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*  his  fair  miftrefs.  Immediatelv  on  hearing  this  (he  threw  herfelf 

*  headlong  from  the  lofty  battlements,  and,  falling  upon  the  foot 
‘  of-thc  draw-bridge,  heroically  dafbed  her  lovely  felf  to  atoms. 

*  That  at  four  periods  of  the  year,  aboiit  twilight,  (he  has  been 
^  feen  to  pafs  through  the  illumined  hall,  fometimes  in  white, 
^  at  others  blue  and  lire/  This  ftory  determines  Lady  Philippa 
to  behold  the  hjll  of  arms.  Daniel,  who  is  anxious  to 
begs  to  be  difpatched  firft  to  inquire  about  it;  to  which  his 
lady  aflcnls.  In  the  mean  time  the  French  Count  has  got  irito* 
a  quarrel  with  Sir  Lein/ler  M‘Logh!in,  and  is  challenged  to  a 
duel.  The  Iri(hman  being  detained,  the  Count  afi'umes  an 


11 


it*] 


appearance  of  great  courage,  which  Dorimond  foon  expofts,  B| 
and  afterwards  makes  him  prqmifc  to  depart  the  city,  affuring  ||| 
him  that  if  he  is  found  within  a  league,  an  hour  hencej  his  tlif-K 
grace  (hall  be  the  more  exemplary.  The  Swifs,  as  he  appears,  Pi 
IS  led  to  this  by  having  found  that  the  felt-created  Count  has!^|*h 
di(honourable  defigns  upon  bis  miftrefs  Julia.  Sidney  over. » 
hears  the  converlation  between  them,  and  dilcovers  Dorimond, M] 
but  takes  no  notice  at  the  time.  The  Count  agrees  to  thc||p, 
terms  propofed;  as  he  has  another  plan  to  get  into  the  caftIcH  ” 
that  very  night  to  rob  it,  it  being  inhabited  by  a  lady  who  haslfj-i 
determined  to  feclude  herfelf  from  the  world,  and  who  proves 
to  be  an  Englilhwoman,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Julia’s,  who 
has  taken  a  fit  of  jcaloufy  and  retired  to  this  caftle  in  difguft.w 
Daniel  appears  before  the  caftle,  which  he  confiders  chuck  full* 
ef  wizards  and  hobgoblins,  which  creates  great  terror  in  him.* 
This  is  relieved  by  Robin,  a  fervant  of  the  caftle,  appearing* 
on  thc  battlemcnts,  whom  he  invites  down  to  help  to  drink  a 
Ikin  of  wine,  in  hopes  to  hear  wonderful  tales  of  enchantment. k? 
Robin  afFcdis  great  fecrecy,  which  equally  increafes  the  cu-; 
riofity  of  Daniel,  who  plies  him  with  wine  till  he  is  fpeechlefs, 
and  falls  down  on  the  ground.  He  then,  to  avoid  picking  Ro*k 
bin’s  pocket  of  the  key  of  tlie  draw-bridge,  changes  coats,® 
wdiich  he  thinks  may  ferve  him  as  a  pafs  and  proteftion.  He" 
paflfes  the'draw-bridge,  the  found  of  which  wakes  Robin  as  it  it 
drawn  up.  He  then  looks  for  his  coat,  and  finding  both  that® 
and  the' key  gone,  confiders  Daniel  to  be  one  of  the  mountain® 

.  banditti,  and  rcfolvcs  to  run  and  fetch  the  Swifs  guards.  WhiW® 
he  is  gone  the  Count  and  other  robbers  get  into  the  caftle  by® 
ftratagem,  and  arc,  by  another  ftratagem  of  the  lady’s  maid,  a!l® 
confined  in  an  old  tower,  at  which  time  the  Swifs  guard  arrives® 
and  relieves  them  all  from  their  ‘embarraflTment.  The  lady  of  tb® 
caftle  IS  "found  by  her  lover.  Lady  Philippa  arrives,  and  iS 
convinced  of.  the  impofitions  pra6lifed  to  cure  her  of  her  affec* 
tation  of  family  pride.  Dorimond  receives  the  hand  of  Jub® 

fro# 
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from  her  father,  who  before  furprifed  him  as.  Gazelle  at  his 
jniftreft’s  feet,  and  brought  him  off  before  Lady  Philippa : 

*  Enter  Lady  Philippa  and  Lopez. 

*  Lady  Phil.  What  is  all  this  ? 

*  CazelL.  We  are  undoqe !  (ajide.) 

*  Leftx^  Heyday  !  why  here’s  another  knee  fcene— ‘Mr. Whi fleers 
is  now  at  his  devotions ! 

‘  «  Julia.  One  hope  remains  (afide) — as  you  have  the  opportunity^ 
Cazcll— folicit  her  ladyfhip  herfelf.  . 

*  Lopez.  No  bad  hit  for  a  young  one  !  (ajide.) 

«  CazelL  What  can  (he  polSbly  mean  ? 

*  Lady  Phil.  But  what  is  it  he  wishes  ? 

‘  Lepez.  If  I  don’t  lend  a  hand,  it’s  all  over  with  them,  I  fee 
(afide.) — Why,  my  lady,  the  poor  fellow,  from  what  I  can  learn  of 
the  matter,  thinks  he  is  likely  to  lofe  his  place,  on  account  of  your 
having  retained  me: — fo  on  his  bended  knees  (beckons  to  Cazell) 
down!  down !  (ojide)  as  you  again  behold,  he  folicits  the  honour 
to  remain,  in  your  lady  (hip’s  fcrvice.  — *  (Cazeir  to  Lady 

Philippa.) 

‘  Lady  Phil.  Oh  !  now  I  underftand  him  perfeftly — and  do  not 
dilapprove  tHe  creature’s  humility— 

'  Julia.  Admirable  invention  I  (afide.) 

*  Lady  Phil.  Well,  then,  you  have  no  great  reafon  to  fear,  young 
ffliQ,  aft^r  preferring  your  fuit'with  fo.  inuch  decorum. 

‘  Julia.  Nor  are  you  leffened  in  my  efteem,  Cazell,  for  this  mark 
of  your  attachment  to  the  family. 

*  Cazell.  My  lifejs  devoted  to  your  fervice  I  (looking  from  Lady 

Philippa  to  Julia,  ^ho  makes  figndls  of  aJfeQion  to  him  and  retires )  How 
fortunate  the  efcape!  (to  Lopez  )  [Exit. 

'  Lopez.  And  who,  young  fpark,  may  you  thank  for  it  ? 

*  Lady  Phil.  Have  you  no  tidings  of  the  Count,  Lopez  ? 

Lopez.  None,  my  lady— that  you’ll  like  to  hear  at  prefent. 
'dfide.)  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

*  Lady  Phil.^  He  has  not  withdrawn  himfelf,  I  hope,  in  chagrin, 
Uhe  coolnefs  of  my  reception  ?  Hearing  of  my  intended  vifit  to 
^5  caftle,  who  knows  but  he  may  be  gone  thither  to  prepare  for  our 
^epdon? 

*  Lopez^  Nothing  more  likely,  my  lady ! 

‘  Lady  Phil.  You,  Lop  ez,  under  (land  the  neceflary  ap- 

endages  to  a  woman  of  faftiion,  would  not  advife  me  to  neglefl  fo 
a  chaperon,  would  you  ?  - 

'  Lopez.  Oh,  by  no  means !  . 

*  Lady  Phil:  Take  this  letter,  then,’^d  deliver  it  immediately 
5  the  Count,  if  he  remains  in  Geneva.— It  only  appoints  an  cxpla- 

rendezvous  at  the  caflle,  to  convince  him  1  meant  not  to  treat 
^  with  difrefpedt,  (gi^ves  the  letter)  :  but  return  as  foon  as  poiBble, 
wc  may  fly  to  behold  the  ancient  beauties  of  the  hall  of  arms ! 

*^*0.  aiv,  voi. XXIII.  APRIL  1794.  U  •  Lofe$C4 
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•  L^pix.  I  am  at  lafl  in  the  high  road  to  family  honours^  or  the 
devil’s  in  it!,  (ctjitlt,) 

*  Lad^  Phil.  The  Parifians,  you  know,  Lopez — apropos,  you 
fpeak  French  like  a  native,  no  doubt  ? 

‘  Lopifc,  There,  I  fear,  fhe’ll  have  me.  C AJide,) — As  to  modern 
French,  my  lady,  it  ha^  been  fome  time  on  the  decline,  and  is  evi. 
dcntly  growing  more  barbarous  every  day — fo  that  1  feldom  ufe  mere 
than  two  words,  which  I  find  fufHcienc  paflporcs  wherever  1  go.’ 

Of  this  opera  we  need  not  fay  more  than  that  it  is  writt?n 
with  that  degree  of  elegance  and  fpirit  that  in  general  diftinguilh 
the  produfrions  of  the  author.  Many  feenes  are  very  laugable. 
It  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  mufic  of  Mr.  Shield,  whole  name 
is  too  well  and  defervedly  known  to  need  our  praife.  Mr.  Hanis 
has  excrcifed  his  liberality  in  the  beautiful  and  pidiurefque  fcenes 
in  Switzerland,  which  have  an  excellent  efFeit. 


Art.  Xyill.  The  Sweets  and  Sorrows  of  Love.  gp.  59.^  410, 

Laking.  London,  1793. 

^^HIS  publication  is  made  up  of  (bort  poems,  in  which  the 
•  author  endeavours  to  paint  the  various  and  often  contradic- 
tory  feelings  of  the  lover.  Had  we  been  of  the  writer’s  privy 
council,  we  fliould  have  whifpered  in  his  ear  the  well-known 
advice  of  Horace,  ‘  Keep. your  verfes  by  you  for  ten  years.’ 
But  he  is  unfortunately  a  very  young  man,  was  Tond,  we  fup. 
pofe,  of  appearing  in  print,  and  either  had  no  judicious  advifers, 
or  would  not  take  advice.  Amidft  the  mafs  of  falfe  or  trivial! 
thoughts,  of  harfli  numbers,  bad  rhymes,  and  grammatical  er-j 
rors,  the  fpark  of  poetical  imagination  is  fcarcely  difcernible. 
From  the  numerous  conceits  which  occur  in  the  ,  poems,' and 
from  the  ftyle  of  verfification,  the  author  feems  more  converfart 
with ‘the  writers  called  by  Dr.  Johnfon  the.  nutaphyfical  poets, 
than  with  the  more  modern  ones.  Who  would  not  conceive 
that  the  following  was  written  200  years  ago : 

^  The  gnat  rejoices  when  the  fun  him  graces. 

Delightful  dancing  in  his  tilelled  beams  ; 

But  when  a  cloud  bis  bright  afped  defaces, 

Tlic  thoughilefs  infedl  is  no  longer  feen  : 

So, I,  if  Mary  do  defert  me,  muft 
Soon  fad  and  £lent  fink  to  native  dull.’ 

•  Yet,  though  the  manner  of  the  metaphyfical  poets  is,  in 
neral,  imitated,  there  are  frequently  exprelfions»which  point  too 
ftrongly  and  too  grofsly  to  what  the  French  term  tan::- 
th\f:qiu.  *  -  -  . 


» *  * 
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i  Art.  XIX.  TJje  Genius  of  Shaifpeare  i  a  Summer  Dream,  4to. 
Couch  and  Laking.  London,  1794. 

« 

,  'T'HE  Genius  of  Shakfpearcj  and  the  Sweets  and  Sorrows  of 
.3  Love,  are  produdioi^s.  of  the  fame  author.  Stretched  upon 
•  the  bank  of  Avon,  he  falls  afleep,  and  dreams  that  the  Genius 
of  Shaklpcare  appears  to  him,  and  lays,  ‘  in  melody,’ 

I*  O  deeping  ftranger,  loving  dill  to  ftray  ^ 

Along  this  river,  nutt-nurfe  of  my  lay ! 

While  judgment  jleeps,  let  fancy  wander 
Thro’  each  maze,  and  each  meander 
Of  my  rapt  feraphic  fong.’ 

:  and  this  pfeudo-genius  then  endeavour  to  paint  fotrie  of  the 
rious  perfonages  of  our  immortal  bard  ;  but  it  is  only  fign-poft 
)rk;  what  better  could  be  expeded  when  the  genius  fets  out 
th  telling  us  that  judgment  was  apep.  Take  Macbeth  and 
idy  Macbeth  as  a  fpecimen : 

V  * 

•  A  tyrant  with  a  bloody  crown 
(Starting  at  each  light  and  found. 

And  hemmM  with  weather’d  hags  around, 

^  Who  rais’d  by  many  a  potent  fpell 
Dreadful  fpedlres  from  the  earth. 

Which  opening  trembled  at  their  birth ; 

And  by  thefe  ghaftly  prophets  told, 

Falfely,  his  future  fam'd  renown,  -  —  . 

Who  fimply  thus  for  lhadows  fold 
•  His  poor  deluded  foul  to  hell)  - 

A  dagger  in  his  red  hand  bore : 

Starting  at  which,  he  trembled. fore^ 

Clofe  whifpVing  to  him  came 
A  proud  and  portly  dame, 

Wahd’ring  in  a  dream.* 

Oh !  1  beheld 
The  candle’s  beam, 

'  Which  in  her  hand  (he  held. 

To  tremble  fo. 

As  dreadful  (hew 

Her  agonizing  foul.  V  .  '  *  "  !. 

And  whilft  her  eyes  in'  fleep  did  roll,  .  • 

,  And  oft  (he  rubb'd  her  hands  in  vain,' 

*  1  heard  her  mutt’ring  foft  and  low. 

As  churchyard  winds  at  midnight  blow, 

*  The  blood  does  ftill  remain  ! 

•  This  cvcrlaiUng  (lain 

U  2  ‘The 


c8  An  Italian  TVarning  to  the  Britijh  Critic ^ 

•  The  ocean’s  water  will  not  wa(h  away.’ 

And  then  flic  faid,  or  feem’d  to  fay, 

*  To  bed,  to  bed; 

*  We  cannot  raife  the  dead.’ 

Then  hurrying,  fearful  and  forlorn. 

To  lie  upon  a  bed  of  thorn. 

She  vanilh'd  like  a  mift  away/ 

Towards  the  conckifion  of  the  poem  the  writer’s  fancy  wan¬ 
ders  with  ftill  Icfs  judgment.  An  ‘  azure  bird’  brings  the  tragic 
mufe  to  him  in  *  a  ftrihg’~Ke  falls  paffionately  in  love,  and?o- 
licits  her  favours  with  the  ufmoft  ardour,  but  (he  partly  rejecls 
his  fuit ;  yet,  like  a  tender.;  compaffiorrate  female,  promifes 
fome  iranftent  favours,  though  (he  will  not  confent  to  be  taken 
into  keeping.  She  complains  fadly  of  Shakfpeare  for  very  im¬ 
proper  and  indecent  treatment  of  her  fifter  Thalia  and  herfeif. 
While  they  and  the, reft. of  the  nine  were  in  the  bard’s  Hara 
flic  fays. 


,111. 


rough  he 


Regardlefs  cither  of  proper  place  or  time. 

Or  garment,  though  for  virgins  mod  unmeet. 

And  recklefs,  as  thou  faw’ft,  would  drag  oft  up  * 

And  do'^wn,  immodefi  in  the  gaze  of  men,^ 

. .  * 

Something  better,  however,  may  be  expefled  of  this  young 
man,  if  years  add  tafte  and  judgment  to  the  portion  of  imagina¬ 
tion  he  feems  to  poflefs. 


Art., XX.  An  Italian  iVarning  to  the  Briiijh  Critic  \  or^An 
Elucidation  of  the  Britijh  Critic*s  Review  of  Mariottini* s  Trcn,- 
lation  of  Paradife  LoJU  8vo.  is.  6d.  J.  Owen.  Lon¬ 
don,  1794. 

T^R.  Mariottini,  or  one  of  his  friends,  not  contented  w«thj 
what  the  Britifli  Critic  has  faid  of  that  Gentleman’s  trani- 
lation  of  Milton,  here  attacks  that  periodical  work  in  the  petu¬ 
lant  ftyle  of  the  late  Bafretti.  His  caufe  would  not  have  fuffereii, 
had  he  confined  himfelf  within  the  bounds  of  mild  and  d'* 
palEonatc  in>cftigaiion; 
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Art.  XXL  A  Ballad  on  the  Death  of  ^ouis  the  Unfortunate^ 
afier  the  Manner  of  Chevy  Chace-^^  Defcription  of  the  Appear^ 
ance  of  Marie  Antoinette's  ^hoft  before  the  Convention — a  Sonnet 
on  the  French  atheiftical  Moito^  ^  Death  is  an  eternal  Sleep*— > 
and  an  Ode  on  Greatnefs.  4to.  Printed  for*  the  Author,  and 
fold  by  James  Nor  ton  j  Briftol.  i794.. 

I 

The  titlc*page  is  a  fufficient  anaiyfis  of  t^is  publication.— 7 
The  author  ‘entreats  the  public  to  judge  of  him  ‘  not  by 
<  the  imbecility  of  his  lines,  but  by  the  redlitude  of  hjs  motives.’ 
Hs  (hould  have  known  that,  as  an  author  (and  the  public  know 
Wm  in  no  other  capacity),  he  can  be  judged  of  only  by  his  lines. 
They  are  not  good  ones. 

_ _ _ 

Art.  XXII.  The  Hero\  a  Poetical  Epijile.  Refpe^fully  ad-- 
dreffed  to  Marquis  Cornwallis,  pp.  16.  4to.  is.  6d.  Merrill 
and  Lunn,  Cambridge^  Delghton,  Robfon,  and  Debrett, 
Lohdqp.  1794.  ' 

V  '  , 

^HE  title-page  is  a>fufficient  anaiyfis  of  this  epiftle.  The 
following,  on  a  good  conference,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
tnofi  favourable  fpecimens  'we  cbuld'give: 

But,*  more  in  import  than  the  world’s  acclaim. 

The  ftatefman’s  honours,  oj*  the.warripr’i  jfam^, 

A  pow’r  there  is  that  in  the  inmoft  breaff  ‘ 

Stands  ever  at  the  moonlight  hour  confeft,  , , 

And  ever,  by  unerring  ken  confin’d,  ‘ 

Deals  blifs  or  madnefs  o’er  the  fubje<^  mind^. 

Lulls  the^oft  lids  of  innocence  and  truth,  * 

And  rock’s  the  lumbers  of  innocuous  youth; 

Bids  Beaufort  tremble;  drives  the  guilty  heart 

Of  Richard' from  his  pillow’d  couch  to  Hart ;  ’  * 

With  midnight  murders  pales  th’ aflaflin’s  cheek. 

And  makes  ev’n  Nabobs  at  a  phantom  (bridk. 

— That  pow’r,  Cornwallis,  from  its  fecret  ceU 
lu  filence  whifpers  to heart— ’Tis  well.^ 

Here  we  beg  to  be  the  echo  of  the  poet,  and  repeat— 

WCU.  *  '  ^  • 
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The  Shrine  of  Bertha. 


Art.  XXII.  The  Shrine  of  Bertha  ;  a  Novel  In  a  Series  tf 

Letters.  In  Two  Volumes.  By  Mifs  M.  E,  Robinjon, 

pp.  464.  8vo.  London :  printed  for  the  Author ;  and  fold 

by  Scatchard;  and  Ktiight  and  Triphook,  Bqokfellers  to  bi$ 

Majefty.  1794. 

« 

'T^HE  Honourable  Henry  Percival,  the  hero  of  this  novel,  has, 
at  its  commencement,  juft  left  Oxford,  and  is  on  the  point 
of  fetting  out  upon  his  travels :  he  is  nephew  and  heir  to  Lord 
Litchfield.  Laura  Fitz  Owen^  who  is  a  boarder  in  a  convent  at 
Laufanne,  under  the  immediate  protedlion  of  Madam  St.  Bruno, 
the  fuperior,  is  coufin  to  Henry  Percival,  who  intends  to 
make  a  vifit  to  her  convent,  and,  in  his  way  thither,  is  at¬ 
tacked  by  robbers,  who,  after  having  taken  their  booty,  arci 
detefted  in  fecreting  it  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  monaftery,  bj 
Laura  and  a  friend,  who  are  taking  an  evening  walk.  This^t 
length  leads  to  the  difeovery  of  a  coffin.  As  they*  are  the  next 
day  looking  for  what  the  lobber  depofited  the  former  night,  they 
are  informed  by  the  porter  of  the  convent  that  this  is  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  poor  lady  who  died  by  her  own  rafli  hands,  and  who 
had  been  buried  there,  by  order  of  the  fuperior,  at  midn'ght. 
They  alfo  find,  in  a  nich,  a  fmall  red  box,  with  the  initials  H.P. 
which  proves  to  be  Henry  PercivaPs,  who  has’been  robbed  ard 
wounded,  and  is  at  a  farm  houfe.  When  he  recovers  he  fJ!$ 
in  love  with  his  coufin  Laura.  She  finds,  on  inquiiy,  that  the 
coffin  contains  the  remains  of  a  lady  whofe  name  was  Bertha; 
that  (he  was*a  pcnfioner  at  the  convent ;  and,  for  fome  unknown 
feafon,  deftroyed  herfelf  by  pbifon.  Laura  names  the  old  cha¬ 
pel  wherein  her  remains  were  depofited,  the  fhrine  of  Bertha, 
which  fhe  vifits  every  day.  Madam  St,  Bruno  inforrhs  Laura, 
that  in  one  year  fhe  will  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one;  at  that 
period  bids  her  prepare  for  an  interefting  event.  Madam  St. 
Briino  gets  permiffion  to  remove  from  Laufanne  . to  Vienna,  the 
abbefs  of  a  convent  being  lately  dead  at  the  latter  place.  Henry 
Percival  is  greatly  atached*  to  his  coufin,  though  defigned  by  bis 
uncle  for  the  rich  heirefs  of  the  late  Lord  Granmore,  who  is 
alfo  on  the  continent,  of  which  Laura  is  informed  .by  her  frieri 
Sophia  Cleveland.  Percival  determines  to  return  to  Lcufanre, 
and,  folicit  his  coufin’s  fair  hand  :•  he  returns  juft  after  Laur 
with  Madame  St.  Bruno,  had  fet  off  for  Vienna.  Soon  aft 
their  arrival  there,  Claudine,  an  attendant,  is  taken  ill,  and  de¬ 
clares  to  Madame  St.  Bruno,  that  the  Lady  Bertha  did  n  • 
poifon  herfelf,  but  fhe  died  by  the  hands  of  Urfiline  de  Pcrvill- 
yyho  died  about  four  years  after  her.  That  I-^ady  Bcr:  > 

amoPx' 


amongft  fevcral  drugs,  was  ordered  a  phial  of  opium,  to  be 
adoiIniftereJ  ifi  finall  quantities.  Urfeline,  by 'miftake,  gave 
her  the  whole  at  one  time:  (he  fell  into* profound  fleep,  fronts 
which  (he  never  awoke.  Madam  St.  Bruno  expreifes  to  Laura 
much  j  y  that  h?rr  (hrine  is  yet  holy,  and  that  the  Lady  Bertha 
WtfS  her  loved  filler.  In  the  mean  time  Henry  Percival  returns 
to  England ;  he  is  by  Lord  Litchfield  that  he  muft* 

marry  the  heir  of  Lord  Granmore,  which  he  finds  at  length  to  be 
L^ura  Fitz  Owen.  Madam  St.  Bruno  informs  her  of  the  fecret 
of  her  birth.  That  her  filler  Bertha  and  herfelf  were  the  daugh-^ 
ters  of  the  Marquis  St.  Bruno;  that  Bertha  became  acquainted* 
with  Lord  Granmore  when  on  his  travels ;  her  father,  a  rigid 
catholic,  obi  ged  inem  to  a  private  marriage,  which  he  never 
forgave.  They  flew  f  om  Germany,  accompanied  by  Madame 
Si.  Bruno.  Lord  Granmore  left  them  to  go  to  England  on  the 
death  of  his.  fatiier,  where  the  father  of  Bertha  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  ambalfador.  They  met,  and  the  Marquis  drew  hi^ 
fword;  they  were  feparated,  but  a  duel  enfued  in  coiifequencei 
in  which  L  ird  Granmore  fell.  His  lady  and  infaiit  daughter 
retired  with  Mudanie  St.  Bruno  to  the  convent  where  (he  was 
fuperior.  It  was  Lady  Be»-tha's  particular  defire  that  Laura 
fliould  remain  under  the  care  of  her  aunt  until  (he  was  of'  age* 
The  n  yel  concludes  v^h  Laura’s  union  with  Mr.  Percival. 

This  is  the  general  outline  of  the  plot ;  but  there  is  another 
ftory,  the  feene  laying  in  England,  extremely  entertaining  and 
well  told.  rOur  young  authorefs  has  fuceecded  very  well  in'this 
her  firft  attempt}  there  is  a  very  elegant  turn  in  the  language 
throughout;  many  very  droll  circuinftances  told  with  much 
humour.  IP  is  p^ain  (he  has  ftudied  her  mother’s  ftyle,  and 
made  that  her- model  of  imitation,  and  we  think  bids  fair  to 
arrive  at  the  fame  degree  of  excellence.  Thefe  volumes  are 
enriched  by  foine  very  beautiful  little  pieces  of  plaintive 
poetry  Mrs.  Robinfon.  There  are  few  novels  of  the  pre- 
fent  day  that  will  reward  the  reader  fo  well  for  the  trouble  of  a 
pe 


Art.  XXill.  The  Dupe  \  a  modern  Sketch,  pp.  361.  l2mo* 
2  vols.  6s.  London:  printed  by  William  Woodfallj  and 
fold  by  J.  Debrett,  Piccadilly;  H.  Murray,  Fleet-Street; 
and  W.  Richardfon,  Royal  Exchange.  1793. 

^^ILLIAM  Dodfworth,  the  hero,  is  a  country  fquire,  un¬ 
educated  and  unprincipled,  who  determines  to  marry 
MIfs  Belville,  the  daughter  of  the  clergyman,  of  his  pari(h. 
f  he  young  lady  is  induced  to  this  union  by  the  embarrafTed 

U  4  circumftances 
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circumftanccs  of  her  father.  Dodfworth  goes  to  London  to 
buy  jewels,  a  coach,  and  every  thing  to  make  his  bride  the  envy 
of  the  country.  George'  Belville,  the  brother  of  Mifs  Belville, 
is  in  the  army,  and  proiedled  by  Colonel  Wentworth,  with 
whofe  filter  he  falls  in  love.  He  meets  Dodfworth  in  London, 
and  is  furprifed  to  find  that  he  is  grown  into  confequence,  and 
fufpedts  that  he  has  defigns  of  deferting  his  fitter,  as  he  meets 
him  at  the  houfe  of  a  needy  woman  of  quality,  who  has  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  (he  pafl'es  upon  Dodfworth  for  a  great 
wit,  and  deeply  in  love  with  him.  He  then  dcterrnincs  to  quit 
Mifs  Belviile,  as  his  attachment  was  only  founded  upon  her  be. 
ing  thought  the  moft  handfome  and  accomplilhed  girl  in  his  vil¬ 
lage  5  whereas  he  finds  there  are  ladies  fuperior  in  writing 
poetry  and  books,  &c.  he  determines  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
Lady  Ingleby,  and  to  break  with  Mifs  Belviile;  only  he  fears 
young  Belviile,  who  has  infifted  on  knowing  when  he  goes  to 
the  country.  However,  he  gets  rid  of  hlm^  and  marries  Mifs 
Ingleby,  who  foon  (hews  him  that  he  is  of  no  confequence  in 
his  own  family.  She  gives  his  money  to  a  favourite,  and  treats 
him  with  great  difdain,  and  he  finds  himfelf  completely  the 
dupe.'  Mifs  Belviile  marries  Colonel  Wentworth,  and. the  Co-' 
lonePs  fiftcr  marries  Mifs  Belville^s  brother.  * 

This  novel  is  equal  to  the  common  publications  of  this  fort, 
and  may  ferve  to  amufe  an  idle  hour  not  uhpleara:ntly. 


/  *  N 

Art.  XXIV*  Rules  for  Horfemen.  pp- 36.  l2tno^  6d,  Gurney. 

London,  1793.  •  .  ' 

»^HIS  is  a  reprint  of  a  pamphlet,  the  third  edition  of  which 
was  piiblifhed.  in  the  year  1765  ;  and  the*  editor  informs  us, 
that  his  reafons  for  reprinting  it  are,  •  a  con  vision  that  it  con- 
‘  tains  many  ufeful  pbfervations,  and  a  belief  that  the  horfemen 
‘  of  the  prefent  day  are,  at  leaft,  as  much  in  want  of  advice  as 

*  their  predeceflTors.  He  has  publifhed  it  at  a  reduced  price, 
f  that_his  cpd  may  be  more  generally  anfwered ;  and,  with  the 

*  fame  view,  he  has  made  in  it  fuch  alterations  and  additions  as 

*  to  him  feemed  proper.*— What  thefe  alterations  and  additions 
are,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  little 
pamphlet  contains  much  important  advice,  and  therefore  merits 
the  attention  of  ihofe  to  whoni  it  is  ^ddreffed* 
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For  the  ENGLISH  RE  FI  Em 
NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 
for  /APRIL  X794* 

The  Philosophers  of  ancient  times  were  chiefly  employe4 
in  moral  as  thofe  of  modern  times  are  in  phylical  inveiti- 
gation.  Adoral  knowledge  accompanied  by  fuitable  pradlice, 
hibits  formed  by  the  contemplation  of  y/hat  js  moft  excellent  in 
the  univerfe  and  by  moral  difcipline,  is  Ityled,  in  our  facred 
writings,  Wisdom,  by  way  of  eminence;  as  it  alfo  is  in  the 
writings  of  the  Perflans,  the  Arabians,  the  Hindoos,  and  the 
Chinefe.  The  nature  of  the  mind,  the  conduft  of  the  paffion5| 
were  fubje£ts  of  clofe  attention  and  nice  obfervation  ;  and  fromi 
this  mctaphyfical  and  nrioral  fcience,  general  maxims  were  drawn' 
f:r  the  government  of  ftates  as  well  as  the  economy  of  private 
life.  1‘here  is  nothing  of  this  kind  that  has  exceeded,  or  can 
exceed,  what  has  been  written  by  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  Arif- 
totle,  either  in  fojidity  or  refinement.  It  was  to  philofophers, 
ir.cn  addi£tcd  to  the  ftudy  of  general,  but  particularly  of  moral, 
comptehending  political  truth,  that  colonifts,  or  new  fettlers,  in 
the  courfe  of  migration  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  applied  for  laws 
both  conftitutional  and  civil.  And,  in  all  the  different  ftages  of 
the  different  ancient  ftates  with  which  we  are  a,t  all  acquainted, 
men  in  public  offices,  eftablifhed  the  meafurcs  of  their  govern¬ 
ment  on  general  principles  drawn  from  hiftory  or  from  adlual 
obfervation  on  life  and  manners.  On  the  revival  of  literature 
in  Italy,  we  find  a  great,  deal  of  political  philofonhy  in  the  vyrit- 
ings  of  that  country,  as  well  as  of  dexterous  fubtlety  in  matters 
of  government.  PVom  the  Italian  fchool  fprung  'various 
[branches  in  other  parts  of  Europe  :  the  principles  of  particular 
cohftitutions  were  ftudied,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  nature  and 
nations :  it  was  thought  neceffary  that  a  ftatefman  (hould  be  a 
fcholar,  and  converfant  with  thofe  maxims  and  political  ftrata- 
gems  which  are  fitted  to  fway  and  control  multitudes  of  men, 
and  by  which  a  kind  of  fpintual  warfare  may  be  carried  on  with 
Ac  minds  of  men,  the  immediate  fprings  of  a(ftion, — So  late  as 
the  reign  of  James  I.  learning  and  philofophy  w'ere  called  to  the 
isrvice  of  policy  %  with  profperous  fuccels,  in  the  fettlement 
Ireland,  Learning  and  philofophy,  too,  maintained  their 
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ground,  if  not  often  in  the  condudi  of  adminiftration,  yet  in  po« 
litical  writings  a*id  debates,  in  the  Scottifli  as  well  as  the  Eiig. 
]i(h  parlianients,  until  the  union,  and  even  the  accei&on  of 
George  I.  \  fince  which  time  they  have  become  lefs  and  Icfs  in 
vcgue  In  great  affairs,  and  all  things  been  governed  by  court 
favour,  poliiical  combinations,  and  family  connexions :  though 
thefe  powers  are  ftill  obliged  to  call  to  their  aid  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  and  the  art  of  wrangling,  or  prolonging  debate,  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  It  is  the  habits  of  Lawyers  and  the 
faculty  of  pleading,  that  at  prefent  govern  the  Britifh  empire. 
Hence,  perhaps,  that  cautious  policy  that  a£ls  by  temporary  ex- 
pedients  rather  than  by  various  maxims  \  that  charges  with 
changing  winds;  and  never  quits  the  fhore  of  precedent,  or 
lofes  fight  of  perfonal  advantage,  honour,  or  fafety. — I'he  ce- 
lebrated  Pope  Sixtus  was  wont  to  fay  to  his  cardinals,  ^  Let  us 
cat  and  drink  and  be  merry,  for  the  world  governs  itfelf.*  'fhe 
extreme  mutability  of  affairs,  and  the  narrow  limits  of  human 
power  and  policy,  beftow  indeed  a  plaufible  air  on  this  realon- 
ing :  and  he  may  be  confidered  by  fome  as  the  wifeft  ftatefman, 
who  maintains  ^  jhat  theory  is  not  to  be  introduced  into  politics  as 
*  in  fcicnce  ;  and  that  in  thecondu^  of  public  affairs  we  are  rather 
y  to  feel  our  way  than  to  fee  it,*  Agreeably  to  this  maxim,  we 
have  provided  troops  and  armamenls ;  we  have  ftationed  them 
here  and  there,  by  the  manoeuvres  of  a  petit  guerre ;  we  have 
endeavoured  to  clip  the  wings,  and  pare  the  nails,  of  the  enemy; 
but  wc  do  not  feem  to  have  ailed  on  any  grand  fyflem,  any  de¬ 
terminate  principle  or  mode  of  conduct  that  might,  in'a  definite 
time,  bring  the  war  to  a  conclufion.  The  only  plan,  if  pLn  it 
might  be  called,  was,  to  arm  ftrorigly  by  land  andfea;  to  leil. 
on  our  oars  until  favourable  opportunities  fhould  arie  of 
ilriking  a  bloW;  and  by  all  means,  in  all  accefEble  quarters,  by 
continued  annoyance  to  weary  out  tlic  fpirits,  and  exhauft  the 
ftrength  and  resources,  of  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
were  to  fave  ourfelves  as  much  as  poffible,  and,  by  deftroying 
the  French  commerce  and  proteiling  our  own,  to  rife  in  the 
end  above  that  reftJefs  and  infatuated  nation  in  power  as  in 
wealth,  in  modern  times  the  grand  fincws  of  war. — This  plan 
was  applauded  by  fome  as  fure,  though  flow ;  while  others  faiJ 
that  it  favoured  of  the  chicane  of  lawyers,  who,  by  protradling 
pleas,  confult  their  own  advantage  more  than  that  of  their 
clients. 

It  is  in  the  grand  views  alone,  they  faid,  of  a  Gentleman, 
infpired  by  genius,  diredled  by  learning,  and  unconftrained  by 
profeflional  habits,  that  refuge  and  fuccour  are  to  hd  found  in 
new  fituatipns  pregnant  with  unknown  dangers:  of  the  man 
who  can,  and  who,  dares,  on  any  great  emergency,  to  caft 
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eye  over  the  wide  field  of  hiftory  and  of  a£lual  obfervatlon,  in 
Older  to  difcover  the  moft  profperous  courfes  in  the  moft 
fimilar  fituations.  No’*  does  his  genius  droop  when  examples 
fail.  He  calls  up  poffibiliti^s  before  his  imagination  ;  compares 
them  with  realities  and ^ with  one  another;  and,  difiinguilhing 
what  is  only  difficult  from*  what  is  wholly  impradticable,  endea¬ 
vours  to  form  new  where  he  cannot  improve  exifting‘ conjunc¬ 
tures.  General  principles,  theories,  if  found,  however  fub  le, 
control  and  correCf  the  perverlity  of  particular  accidents  by  fur- 
'rounding,  comprehending,  and  fuppofing  them,  in  their  enlarged 
fphere  of  adlion.  General  principles  lerve,  as  long  levers,  to 
move  great  bodies.  By  thefe  nations,  as  well  as  men,  mull  be 
guided  in  their  condudf,  if  they  would  not  refign  themfelves  to 
the  caprice  of  mere  chance,  and  the  hopelefs  indolence  of  total 
fccpticifm. — Thus,  w’ith  regard  to  the  prefent  war,  there  are 

TWO  SECTS, 

t 

the  theorifts  and  the  empirics.  Which  of  them  is  in  the  right, 
we  pretend  not  to  determine.  What  we  obferve,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  illuftrate,  is,  that  in.this  country  Icfs  genius  and  learn¬ 
ing  is  required  in  a  ftatHman  than  formerly ;  and  that  in  poli- 
tksy  as  in  philofophy,  there  has  been,  for  fome  time,  a  tendency 
todefc^nt  from  the  heights  of  abftradlion  to  the 'mazes  of  mere 
experiment.'  A  century  ago,  a  young  gentleman,  w'hen  he 
wifhed  to  rife  in  the  ftatc,  applied  diligently  to  the  lludy  of  hif- 
torians,*  civilians,  and  moralifts,  ancient  and  modern.  At  pre¬ 
fent,.  were  a  fpeaker  in  either  houfe  to  interfperfe  his  difeourfe 
with  a  variety  of  learned  allufions  and  quotations,  he  would 
cither  not  be  lifiened  to,  or  be  laughed  at ;  and  defervedly,  if 
he  carried  this  humour  to  the  height  of  former  pedantry.  But 
we  have  carried  the  expulfion  of  learning  and  philofophy  to  a 
contrary  extreme :  while  we  have  run  into  an  affe<Slati'oa  more 
filly  and  ridiculous  ;  that  of  being  heard  for  our  much  fpeakini, 
and  preffing  our  hofirums  on  the  acceptation  of  the  fenatc  and 
applaufe  of  the  public  by  the  powers  of 

ORATORY. 

A  young  man  of  ambition,  who,*  from  his  ready  money  or  his 
connexions,  looks  forward  to  a  feat  in  parliament,  is  ftudious, 
above  all  things,  today  in  a  good  ftock  of  all'urance,  and  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  fluency  of  fpcech  by  attending,  and  bearing  a  part  in, 
ihedifputes  in  Coachmakers’  Hall,  and  other  debating  focicties. 
Thus  when  found  ap.d  manly  fenfe  died  away  in  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  with  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  philofophy  decayed,  and  its  place 
ufurped  by  rhetoric.  How  many  rhetoricians  have  we  ia 
print  as  vvell  as  p arliamenp  who  care  not  fo  much — what  they 
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fay,  as  how  they  fay  it?  who  adopt  the  diftorled  phrafrologv  of 
the  learned  and  lively,  though  deluded,  Gibbon,  and  mimic  the 
wrv  neck,  but  do  not  imitate  the  great  adtions,  of  Alexander?  » 
The  prevailing  palTion  or  fpirit  of  the  times,  whatever  it  be 
is  ufually  carried  to  excefs,  and,  being  tindfurcd.in  its  progrefs 
with  human  infirrnity  and  folly,  becomes  at  iaft  an  objedof  ri¬ 
dicule.  This  was  the  fate  of  chivalry,  which  had  its  origin  in 
the  nobleft  principles  in  the  mind  and  heart ;  of  philolog\% 
though  fo  important  on  the  revival  of  letters,  and  indeed  at  :!1 
times  important  \  of  that  turn  for  abftraction  which  leads  to  liie 
jnveftigation  of  general  truth,  hut  which  fo  often  bewiidcred 
men  of  fublime  genius  in  the  mazes  of  imagination.  1'he 
wildnci’s  of  mere  theory  was  exchanged  for  the  fiber  paths  of 
induction  and  literary  experience :  but  this  reflux  in  the  fpirit  of 
philofophy  has  given  birth  to  a  fwarm  of  empirics  and  homcn- 
clators,  who  are  immerfed  in  particular  fubftances,  and  more 
anxious  to  affign  to  any  particular  object  its  juft  place  in  fonic 
^artificial  catalogue  than  to  explore  the  economy  of  nature. 
Even  the  fpirit  of  religion,  which  ‘feems  infeparablc  from  hu¬ 
man  nature,  is  fullied  and  vilified  in  the  apprchcnfion  of  thought- 
lefs  men  f  by  the  weakneflfes  and  caprices  of  bigotry  and  fuper^ 
tiition,  becomes  unfaftiionable,  and  even  an  objedt  of  derifion. 
It  is  not  poftiblc  that  the  prefeiu  rage  for  making  and  pubhlhiiig 
i'peecbes  of  immoderate  length  can  long  efca  >e  that  ridicule 
which  has  invariably  overtaken  more  laudable  purfuits.  Im- 
preffive  truth,  rapidly  communicated  from  mind  to  mind,  is 
nearer  akin  to  brevity  than  prolixity  of  com^ofition  J.  If 

•  One  of  thefe  imitators,. fpeaking  of  men  wlio  thinking  them# 
felves  wife  become  fools,  fays,  *  Ignorance  conceited  of  its  knovv- 
^  ledge.’ — This  might  ferve  as  a  mono  for  all  imitators  of  affeftation 
in  compofition. 

t  An  ingenious  and  candid  writer  has  drawn  an  argument,  not  a 
iittic  fatisfaftory,  from  the  follies  of  bigotry  arid  fuperiiition,  in  fa* 
voar  of  the  truth  and  natural  ftability  of  moral  and  religious  feoti- 
cnent:  *  How  wonderful  is  the  influence  of  the  fundamental  pnn- 

•  ciplcs  of  morality  and  natural  religion  over  the  belief ;  when  they 
f  are  able  to  fandtify,  in  th^e  apprehei.fions  of  mankind,  every  extra- 

•  vagant  opinion,  and  eve^y  unmeaning  ceremony,  which  early  edur 

•  cation  has  taught  us  to  alfociate  with  them  !~Ti\ere  is  furely  no- 

•  thing  in  error  that  is  mere  congenial  the  mind  than  truth.  Oa 

•  the  contrary,  when  exhibited  feparaiely  and  alone  to  the  under- 

•  landing,  it  fhdeks  our  rcafon,  and  provokes  our  ridicule;  and  it 

•  is  only  by  an  alliancc  with  troths  which  we  find  it  diffi.ult  to  remove 

•  that  it  can  obtain  our  afient  of  command  our  reverevce/- — r 
Stewart’/  Elements  of  the  Ph'tlofopky  of  the  Human  Mind, 

J  See  Prospectus  prefixed  to  Englrfli  Review,  January  17^4; 

-  '*  lea  riling 
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learning  and  phllofophy  are  gradually  turned  out  of  th«^  doors  of 
the  cabinet  and  parliament  of  Britain,  they  have  prevailed,  or 
rarher,  the  abufe  of  them  has  prevailed,  in  France,  with  a 
vengeance. 

In  rfiodern  Europe,  in  confequehce  of  the  invention  of  print¬ 
ing,  arid  the  liberty  of  thfe.prcfs,  which  it  is  irripoffible  wholly 
tofupprels  in  the.moft  defpotic  governments,  public  opinion  has 
acquired  an  afcendancy  in  human  affairs  unexampled  in  former 
ages.  The  political  philofophefs,  known  in  France  under  the 
name  of  Economists,  profcfTing  an  equal  concern  for  the  fta- 
bility  of  the  crown,  and  the  rights  and  happinefs  of  the  people, 
maintained,  that  the  ftability  and  influence  of  eftabliflied  autho¬ 
rities  muft  depend  cn  the  coincidence  between  public  meafiires, 
and  the  tide  of  public  opinion  *,  and  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
opinions  and  inftitutions  of  men  approach  to  truth  and  jufticc, 
they  will  be  fecured  again  ft  thofe  revolutions  to  which  ftates 
and  kingdoms  have  always  hitherto  been  fubjcJl.  Opinionum 
(Him  commenta  delet  dtes^  natin'cc  judicia  confirmat. — It  was  not 
meant  by  this  learned  and  fpcculative  clafs  of  men  to  exhibit  a 
political  order  that  is  really  attainable  in  the  prefent  ftjte  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  So  different  Were  the  views  of  the  moft  enlightened  eco- 
nomifts,  that  they  haveTiniformly  refted  their  only  hopes  of 
their  plans  of  government  being  realifed,  on  that  influence  on 
the' conduit  of  human  affairs  which  philofophy  may  be  cxpciled 
gradually  to  acquire  in  confcquencc  of  the  progrefs  of  rcafon 
and  civilifation  :  but  how  dangerous  it  proved  to  place  fo  fine  an 
ihftrumeht  in  hands  fo  rude?  -The  bonds  of  fociety  were 
quickly  ,cut  afunder ;  and  men .  and  women,  returning  with 
Jreadful  impetuofity  to  the  fury  of  favage  nature,  precipitated  all 
things  into  confufiori,  horror,  and  ruin.  Thus  the  grarideft 
effort  that  philofophy,  but  philofophy  mixed  with  human  infir¬ 
mity^  ever  attempted,  has  given  to  the  world,  not  an  e^cample 
but  a  warning;  proved  that  almoft  any  form  of  government  is 
better  than  none  ;  taught  men  to  recollect  what  they  have,  as 
well  as  what  they  want ;  and  that  all  reformations  of  inftiiutions 
Wended  with  the  comfort,  the  order,  and  the  very  cxiftence  of 
civil  fociety,  ought  to  be  guarded  and  gradual.  On  the  other 
band,  it  teaches  to  Kings  and  other  Potentates  a  leffon  of 
Ri^eration,  as  well  as  to  the  people.  It  was  not  the  atrocious 


W’S  planted,  nourifticd,  and  brought  to  maturity,  by  the  vices 
^nd  the  excefl’es  of  a  Lewis  XI,  a  Charles  IX,  and  a  Lewis  XIV, 
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Had  thofe  monfters  never  been  bom,  other  regicides  would 
have  fprung  out  of  the  tyranny,  the  prodigality,  and  all  the  vices  I 
of  a  court.  Though  Lewis  X\£I.  deferved  a  better  fate,  at 
leaft  a  gentler  fall,  the  ills  that  overtook  that  amiable  monarch, 
with  his  relation*  and  friends,  were  only  the  explofion  of  a  train 
laid  in  the  reigns  of  his  prcdeceflbrs.  .The  violent  and  bloody  I 
proceedings  of  the  French  demagogues,  and  their  attempts  to  ! 
fratornife  the  neighbouring  countries,  have  infpired  a  general  ^ 
horror  throughout  Europe,  and  given  too  plaufible  a  colour  to  ; 
the  regal  doctrine,  that  there  is  no  fecure  flielter  from  rapine  \ 
and  tyranny  but  in  the  den  of  defpotifm.  But  the  fame  horrors  | 
preach  to  the  rulers  of  this  world,  that  there  is  no  peace  but  in 
the  obfervance  of  the  laws  of  God,  and  that  the  only  liability 
of  thrones  is  righteoufnefs. 

»  Among  the.moft  important  of  the  more  recent  occurrences 
in  France  are  the  following.  For  the  firft  time  fince  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  we  have  feen  the  moft  fanguinary  party  falling  a  fa- 
crificc  to  that  which  recommends  more  moderate  meafures/— 
From  fome  changes  in  the  executive  government  it  would  ap- 
pear  to  tend  ftrongly  to  dicflatorfliip.  In  unfettled  and  trouble- 
fome  times  power  is  gradually  transferred  into  fewer  and  fewer 
hands.  The  people,  fo  often  difappointed  and  deceived  by  de¬ 
magogues,  and  knowing  not  where  to  place  their  hopes  or  their 
fears,  throw  themfelves  under  the  proteftion  of  one  leader,  whofe 
power  is  equal  over  all.  Where  different  leaders  arife,  the 
more  powerful  divide  the  poffeflions  and  prerogatives  of  the 
weaker  between  them,  till  at  laft  the  conteft  for  fovereignty  is 
limited  to  two  claimants,  and  at  laft  to  one.  Thus  the  moft 
powerful  among  the  Roman  generals  and  governors  of  provinces 
prac^Ifed  a  partitioning  policy  as  long  as  they  could  find  a  com- 
.  mon  objcdl  of  plunder,  and  then  determining  by  the  fword  who 
Ihould  wear  the  purple.— A  ftrong  fplrit  of  diftruft,  as  might 
have  been  expcv?ted,  begins  to  prevail  in  France,  even  accord- 
irig  to  the  public  reports  of  a  minifter  of  ftate.  Maritime 
towns  importing  grain,  refufe  to  fend  it  the  French  capital  but 
for  ready  money,  or  other  pledges. — Intermarriages  are  not 
made  as  ufual  among  different  families.  Individuals  of  the  fame 
family  arc  married  together;  and  thus,  on  the  whole,  the  inter- 
•  courfes  of  fociety  are  conftrained  and  limited. — Yet  thefe  are 
only  temporary  evils.  This ’order  of  affairs  cannot  be  lading. 

A  new  and  happier  o;der  muft  arife  out  of  it.  Were  all,  were 
the  mafs  of  the  people  of  France,  fuch  as  the  mifcrcants  that 
have  ftarted  into  arms  and  ufurped  the  fupreme  power,  no  other 
form  of  government  than  that  of  a  tumultuary  and  mllltery  de¬ 
fpotifm  could  be  expelled.  But  the  French  nation  in  general 
‘men  of  property  or  juft  claims  to  property,  men  of  good  | 

characters  | 
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chsira£lers  and  good  hopes,  pant  naoft  undoubtedly  for  the  re- 
ftoration  of  due  fubordination  and  jufticc.  It  is  the  external 
prcffure  of  foreign  enemies  chiefly  that  keeps  together  and  pro¬ 
longs  the  dominion  of  the  anarchifts,  and  enables  them  to  widd 
the  whole  force  of  France,  which,  when  not  divided,  is  not  to 
to  be  fubdued. 

One  of  the  moft  acc6mpli{hed  fcholars  and  gentlemen  that 
ever  adorned  any  age  or  country,  a  penetrating  genius,  a  fpiric 
ardent  in  the  caufe  of  well-regulated  liberty,  divides  Hates  into 
fuch  as  may  be  fubdued  by  a  powerful  neighbour  or  neighbours, 
and  fuch  as  are  not  to  be  fliakcn  and  fubverted  by  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  enemies;  among  which  laft  he  reckons- the  French 
empire.  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  for  it  is  to  this  celebrated 
charafter  that  we  allude,  divides  Europe  into  ten  permanent 
and  independent  powers  of  this  kind,  into  which  he  thinks  it 
would  be  for  the  good  of  fociety  that  fubordinate  Hates  flibuld 
be  formed ;  not  in  a  defpotic  manner,  but  each,  as  in  the 
Achxan  league,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and,  we  may  now  add,  thofe  of  America,  re¬ 
taining  Us  owri  diflindive  privileges.  The  ten  great  and  inde-* 
pendent  circles,  ftiaped  and  pointed  out  by  the  hand  of  nature 
and  the  courfe  of  events,'^re  thefe :  i.  France.  2.  Spain,  in¬ 
cluding  Portugal.:  .3.  Italy,  with  the  Italian  walls  ♦,  Savoy, 
and  Switzerland."  4.  Germany.  5.  Poland.  6.  Hungary, 
with  Servia,  rBulgaria,  and  fome  other  provinces.  7.  Ancient 
Greece,  with  the  iflands  in  the  Archipelago.  8.  Scandinavia, 
comprehending  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  9.  RufQa 
[which,  if  we  remember  rightly,  Mr.  Fletcher  calls  Mufeovy]. 
10.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
Fletcher's  political  notions,  this  divifion  points  out  a  natural 
enough  method  for  conducting  our  monthly  review  of  fo  various 
and  complicated  a  feene  as  the  political  affairs  of  Europe.— Firid 
then,  as  to 

FRANCE, 

^  t 

we  have  already  touched  on  its  prefent  fituation,  and  (hall  only 
add,*  that  the  Convention,  in  the  midft  of  a  thoufand  diHrac- 
tions,  and  at  a  time  when  her  prefent  leaders,  like  the  men  that 
^rung  up  in  armour  from  the  dragon’s  teeth  of  Cadmus,  are 
deftroying  one  another  f,  meet  their  foes,  in  every  quarter, 

wuth 


*  halicht  Mure ;  a  favourite  phrafe  of  the  Italians.  . 

t  Itfccms,  at  firft  fight,  not  a  little  furprifing,  that  any  man  ftould 
he  found  bold  enough  to  accept  any  leading  othce  in  France,  whetiicr 
military.  But,  amidft  the  numbcrlefs  evils  that  environ  and^ 
beaten  all  mankind,  each  individual  makes  an  exception  in  favour 
8  ^  of 


Nattbnal  Affairs^ 

with' the  utmoft  intrepidity  in  the  field,  and  carry  on  intrigues 
in  different  coarts  not  wholly  without  fuccefsj  being  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  mutual  jealoufie^  of  all  nations.  T  hus  the  Ro. 
mans,  and  ftill  more  the  Athenians,  carried  on  their  attacks 
and  their  political  machinations  in.thc  midft  of  internal  difeord, 
and  fometimes  convulfion,  with  unabated  vigour,  all  around 
•^em. — The  French,  vigoroiifly  oppofed  by  the  hardy  north, 
ilretch  out  their  arms  on  the  fide  of  Italy.  They  have  of  late 
made  themfeivcs  mafters  of  Oneglia,  a  maritime  town  of  great 
importance  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Thus 
the  ambition  of  the  Ruffian  monarchs,  vigoroufly  reprefled  by 
the  hardy  Swedes,  extended  its  roots  in  the  more  pliant  foil  of 
the  Turicifh  provinces.  It  muft  be  owned  that  the  French  fight 
and  a£f,  in  all  rcfpeftsj  with  .great  courage?.  They  are  hardened 
by  their.crimes,- and  rendered  defperate  by  the  fear  of  punilh- 
.Cienc«  But  there  is  ano^er  circumilance  to  be  taken  intoac* 
count.  In  wars  of  ambition  men  are  only  inftruments,  or  fe- 
condary  agents  :  in  thofe  of  oplnionj  religious,  political,  or  phi. 
iofophical*,  they  are  .  principals.  It  has  ever  been  found,  that 
^very  war  founded  on  difference  of  opinion,  irritates  the  paffions, 
'and  produces  the  moft  inhuman  barbarities;  for  there  is  nothing 
that  men  will  no.t  fooner  give  up  than  the  right  of  thinking  for 
themfeivcs;  which,  indeed,  would  be  a  fpecies  of  felf-annihila* 
tion.  Thei:p  is.nothing  .fo  mortifying  as.  to  be  thought  inferior 
to  an  ant^onift  of  any  kind  in  underftanding.:.  Even  good-' 
natured  men  fptnetimes  lofe  their  temper,  at  a  game  of  chefs.  It 
may  be.adfo  remarked,  that  wars  of  opinion  end  always  in  con* 
firming,  and  even  propagating,  the  opinions  they  were  intended 
to  deftroy..  ?  !  ;  % 

^  continued,  ]  :  »  .  '  . 


of  hiinfelf.  And  it  is  the  fiimfy  power  of  imagination,  and  of  the 
illufioi^  of  im<^l nation,  that  is  in  reality  the  mod'  aflive  and  Tub-, 
fiantial  in  its  effedts  of  all  the  faculties  of  human  nature.  ^  When  dots 
a  woman  ferioufly  apprehend  the  arrival  of  uglinefs  and  old  age^ 
.When,  docs  ^  man  diltruft,  from  fenility,  his  capacity  for  ftudy  or  for 
Bufihefs?  *  Wfio'hcfitatcs  to  be’conic  a  Dey  in  Barbary,  a  Bey  in 
Egypt,  -or  a  Pacha  or  Vizir  in  any  part  of  the  Turkifh  empire  ? 

:  •  As^the  bloody,  fquabblcs *  between  the- Nominalists  and 
Rialists  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  which  even  kings  and*  emperors 
came  to  take  .a  part.  ,  .  .  .  .  ; 
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ERRATUM. 

I,  for  Rajah,  Judge,  and  Zemindar,  read  Ryo^ 
Izardar,  and  Tdookdar. 


-  *1^  Communications  for  The  English  Review  are  requefed 
he  font  to  H.  Muaaay,  No.  32,  Fleet-drect,  London;  and 
"T}v  N  c  A  K,  Bookfeller,  Edinburgh  ;  nvhone  Sutferibers  for  this  Mottdy 
Berformance  are  rejpeci/uUj  defired  to  give  in  their  Karnes  % 


